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DOING HIS BEST. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MASTER DINKS TAKES A HAND. 


IRST, Lon tackled Jack. To save himself from 
falling, Jack clutched Lon by the collar. 

Lon, lifting Jack’s leg, at the same time butted 
his head into Jack’s stomach. Jack responded by 
bearing heavily down on Lon, with one arm clasped 
under his breast and the other tightening across 
his throat. 

Lon bit Jack’s arm, the furious teeth finding 
flesh through coat and shirt-sleeve. Jack thereupon en- 
tangled four or five fingers in Lon’s hair, took a twist or 
two, and bereft the parent scalp of a handful. 

Howls from Lon. “Let go, then!” from Jack. 

The thing was growing serious. Phin came out from 
behind the door, and with pale and excited features 
looked wildly upon the combat he had caused. The 
girls shrieked ; the boys prompted and cheered. 

“Now’s your chance, Jack!” “Throw him over 
your shoulder, Lon!” “ Hands off! fair play!” 

“Stop them! stop them! Jack will get hurt!” cried 
a piercing voice. “QO, don’t let them fight any more!” 
It was the voice of Phin’s little sister Kate, who ran back into the school- 
room, shrieking with fear and distress. 
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The combatants in their struggle had staggered two or three times across 
the entry, when both fell together over a pile of wood at the end of it. 
They rolled off, and Lon came uppermost. 

Jack “turned” Lon. Lon “turned” Jack. 

Jack, being under, managed to draw up one foot under Lon’s breast; the 
crooked leg suddenly straightened, and away went Lon, over backwards. 
Both sprang to their feet, and clinched again; they tumbled and rolled and 
turned each other, and at last tumbled out at the door. 

That was the last tumble. Jack was uppermost. He had Lon down, and 
was choking him to make him say he would give up and behave himself in 
future ; and Lon was gasping and sputtering, “Help, Jim! Ase, pull him 
off!” when up walked Master Dinks. 

“What are you doing here?” And he seized Jack by the shoulder. 

“ Nothing, only fighting a little,” said Jack. 

“I'll give you fighting enough!” said Master Dinks. “Get up, and go 
into the house.” 

Jack jumped quickly to his feet, followed more slowly by Lon, who went 
limping after him into the school-room. 

“ Stand out there in the middle of the floor till I’m ready to settle with 
you,” said Byron. 

And there they stood, after the school had been called to order, a sad and 
yet ludicrous spectacle. Both were covered with dust from head to foot, 
their hair wildly tumbled, their clothes torn, their faces scratched, and 
smeared with dust and blood. Poor Jack felt himself disgraced forever ; 
he hung his head, and shed tears of shame and despair. 

He had plenty of time for reflection before the threatened settlement 
came. Dinks kept the culprits standing there at least an hour, in their 
wretched plight, before he deigned to notice them. Jack meanwhile tried 
to comfort himself with the thought that he had acted in defence of Step 
Hen and Phineas; that he had not wanted to fight, but had waited till he 

was actually attacked. Yet he could not help asking himself, “ Was n’t I 
a fool to interfere? Why should I get myself into a scrape by trying to 
protect them? Little thanks will I get for my pains, especially from Phin! 
He’s grinning now in his seat. Why didn’t I let Lon thrash him?” Then 
something would rise up from the depths of his heart, calm and strong and 


sweet as the voice of conscience itself, whispering, “ Perhaps you didn’t 


take the wisest course, but you meant well. It would have been the part 
of a coward to stand by and see the strong tyrannize over the weak.” Then 
that voice would be silent, and his doubts would return, until poor Jack 
was hardly able to distinguish right from wrong, or generous self-devotion 
from reckless folly. 

I suppose Master Dinks had all this time been considering how he should 
deal with so heinous a crime. At last he took a knife from his pocket (it 
happened to be Jack’s knife), and said, “Who will go up into the. woods 
and cut me four good whips?” 

“JT will!” ‘I will!” And at least half a dozen boys sprang to their fect. 
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“Smith Marston, you may go.” 

Smith was accordingly despatched with the knife, and the offenders were 
again left to their reflections. 

“Lay them on the table,” said Byron, when the whips came. “ Boys may 
go out, — all but the two on the floor.” * : 

The sight of the whips had called up a stubborn and desperate spirit in 
Jack. “Let him lick me! I can stand it,” thought he. “’T won’t be the 
first time I’ve been punished for nothing. I’ve tried to do my best, but 
it’s just the same, whether I do right or wrong.” 

He had noticed that Smith deposited the knife with the whips ; and now, 
pretending to step aside in order to let the boys pass him on their way out, 
he quietly moved over to the side of the table. A few moments later, he 
leaned carelessly on the table, covering the knife with his hand. When he 
removed his hand the knife was gone. 

The boys were called in, and the girls had their recess. Then Master 
Dinks took the four whips, and seasoned one after the other in the fire, 
passing them quickly over the glowing coals. This process was perhaps 
designed quite as much to terrify the culprits, and to impress the other 
scholars with the awfulness of what might at any time overtake them, as to 
toughen the supple birch. The whips were then laid on the table again, 
and the girls were called in. 

“ Now for that settlement,” said Master Dinks. “When boys fight, I 
believe in giving them enough of it. Off with your coats.” 

The coats were reluctantly laid aside. Byron inspected the whips, trying 
their strength and elasticity, and switching the air. 

“ Which of ye began it?” 

“He did!” cried Jack, with swelling heart. He was going on to explain. 
just how the thing occurred, when the master stopped him. 

“ Never mind about that. It takes two to make a bargain, and it takes 
two to get into a fight. Take these whips.” He placed one in the hand 
of each boy, and made them face each other. ‘ You say ’Lonzo began it. 
So ’Lonzo may strike first. Then you may strike. Ill keep tally. If you 
don’t do the business up thoroughly for each other, I may have to take a 
hand. ’Lonzo, begin; and don’t be dainty.” 

Lon gave Jack a gentle stroke over the shoulder, which Jack repaid as 
gently. The lookers-on giggled, and even the actors in the little drama 
had to laugh. 

“Harder than that!” said the master. “Ill show you!” And he gave 
each a stinging cut across the back. 

Lon had not dared strike a hard blow before, being pretty sure of getting 
as good as he gave. In the rage kindled by the master’s birch, however, 
he ventured a more vigorous stroke. Jack returned it with interest. That 
warned Lon to hit more lightly. But now the master’s whip struck in, 
playing so lively an accompaniment to their duet, that each, driven to des- 
peration, furiously avenged his smart on the shoulders and head and ears 
of:his antagonist. Thus the spirit of fight, instead of being subdued, was 
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so inflamed in them that when their whips were used up they would have 
gone at each other with their fists, if the master had not stopped them. 

“Tl finish up for you, if you have n’t had enough.” And he gave each 
a final polishing off with a fresh whip. ‘“ Now you may put on your coats. 
I hope you ’ve had fighting enough to satisfy you for one while. Those 
were pretty good whips, Smith. “What did you do with the knife?” 

*T Jaid ion the table with the whips,” said the red-haired Smith. 

“There ’s no knife here. Has anybody taken that knife?” 

“JT seen Jack Hazard take somethin’ off f’m the table and put it in his 
trouse’s pocket,” said the telltale Laura. 

“ Have you that knife, Hazard?” 

“It’s my knife ; I saw it lying there, and I took it.” 

“ Give it to me.” 

Jack hesitated: his eyes blazed like fire through his tears. Dinks seized 
his ruler. Then Jack, though with rage and rebellion in his soul, handed 
out the knife. 

“You would have got this back again in good time if you had n’t taken 
it,” observed the master, turning it in his hand, and finally laying it again 
upon the table. “You are a bad boy; not conquered yet, I see. You will 
stay with me after school to-night. Now go to your seats.” 

To redch their seats it was necessafy to pass the master; and they kn¢w 
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pretty well what he had stationed himself in their way for. Lon went first ; 
and just as he passed Dinks gave him a kick in the rear. Jack followed. 
A multitude of wild thoughts seemed to rush through his soul in an instant 
of time, — all his wrongs, his disgrace and shame, and the threatened pen- 
alty still awaiting him. He had often thought, in calmer moments, that 
he could never bear a kick from the master, who had a habit of dismissing 
offenders in that way ; and now his heart was full. ‘ 

He passed on, however. Up went the Dinks foot to administer the 
parting kick, when, quick as a flash, Jack whirled, caught the uplifted leg 
in the very act, and overthrew the master with a great downfall and a mighty 
crash. He then darted to the table, where he took his knife; then to the 
entry, where he got his cap; then out at the door like a deer. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


MASTER Byron D1nks, falling in a ridiculous attitude, sprawled help- 
lessly on his back for a moment, with his legs on the stove-hearth and his 
head under the table, then scrambled upon his feet, and looked confusedly 
around for his escaped pupil and his ruler. 

“He run out!” squeaked the telltale Laura. 

That was evident enough; and Master Dinks, grasping his ruler, but 
without waiting to put on his hat or part his hair, ran out too. 

Now Jack might easily have got away, for he was a lively lad on his legs, 
and it is not probable that Master Dinks would have ventured upon a long 
race. But just as Jack in his strange plight and headlong hurry leaped out 
at the door, a lady and a gentleman in a sleigh drove up to it. 

“Jack!” said the lady, putting aside her veil, and showing a sweet face 
full of surprise and anxiety. 

Jack stopped, stared wildly, and, after some hesitation, staggered up to 
the sleigh. “O Miss Felton!” he began; when a consciousness of his 
wretched situation overcame him, and his pent-up feelings broke forth in 
a sob. 

Annie, astonished at his disordered clothes, his smeared and swollen 
features, and his bursting passion, began soothingly to question him, while 
she softly put back his straggling hair under his cap. Before he could get 
voice to answer, out rushed, with brandished ruler and flying hair, Master 
Byron Dinks. 

One avenging hand had already seized Jack’s collar, while the other bore 
aloft the oaken weapon, when the gentlest voice in the world said, “ Mr. 
Dinks !” 

“1—I beg your pardon, Miss Felton! I was n’t aware —” stammered 
the schoolmaster, overwhelmed with embarrassment. 

“ This is my brother, Mr. Dinks,” said Annie. The brother, a big, burly 
fellow in buffalo-skin coat and cap, looked out with a merry twinkle. from 
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the depths of his enveloping fur, and saluted Byron. “We are going to 
visit Aunt Chatford,” Annie added, “and I thought you would be kind 
enough to let Cousin Kate ride home with us.” __ 

“ Cer-cer-tainly,” gasped poor Mr. Dinks, hardly knowing what to say 
or how to act. For, if the truth must be told, he was an ardent admirer 
of Miss Felton, whose good opinion he prized more than that of any one 
else in the world; and he could not help feeling that he was in a ludicrous 
position. “ W-w-won’t ye come in?” 

Miss Felton declined the invitation with thanks, but said that she hoped 
to visit the school before long. ‘I have taught here, you know,” said she, 
“and I feel a deep interest in my pupils. What is the trouble with Jack? 
He never went to school to me, but he has been my private pupil; and 
I always found him so docile and good a boy, I am amazed that he 
should ever have any trouble with his teacher.” 

“I’ve found him the worst boy in school!” exclaimed Byron. “I pun- 
ished him this afternoon for fighting, when he flew at me like a tiger, 
pushed me back against the table, and ran out of school. Go back and take 
your place, sir, and I ll settle with you to-night.” 

' Byron’s hand had slipped from Jack’s shoulder, when he found himself 
confronted by Annie Felton; but he now attempted once more to take the 
lad into custody. Jack sprang round the sleigh. 

“He’s told one side of the story, but there’s another side! He never 
asked how I came to fight; and after he had abused me all I could bear, 
he went to kick me. I ketched his leg, and capsized him.” And Jack 
laughed nervously at the exciting recollection. 

“ Caught, not ketched,” said Annie, with a smile. 

“T should say you served him right,” remarked the big brother, with a 
look of mingled fun and contempt at Mr. Dinks. 

“*] — was sure any reasonable man would say so,” began Mr. Dinks, un- 
easily. “For I—” 

“T mean that he served you right,” the big brother pleasantly explained. 
“ A master who kicks his scholars isn’t fit to be in a school-room, and I 
don’t blame him for running out. Hop into the sleigh, Jack, and ride home 
with us.” 

Out of pity for Mr. Dinks, who turned red and sallow in streaks at this 
speech, Annie said, “Forrest, you are too bad! Excuse my brother, Mr. 
Dinks ; he does n’t mean —” 

“Yes, he does,” interrupted the big brother. “Is there anything in the 
school-house you want, Jack ?” 

“Yes, my books.” 

“Go in and get em. Well wait for you.” 

Jack’s heart leaped with joy at these friendly words from the brother of 
his best and dearest friend; and I am afraid he enjoyed a little too keenly 
the proud triumph of marching back into the school-room, coolly gathering 
up his books in sight of the wondering pupils, and marching out again, past 
the glaring eyes and trembling ruler of Master Dinks, who hungered for a 
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good blow at him, but refrained from indulging in that luxury out of respect 
to the lady and her big brother outside. 

“Katie,” said Byron in a half-choked voice, “your cousin, Miss Felton, 
is waiting for you in a sleigh ; you can go home.” 

“May I go too?” cried Phineas, springing to his feet. “Our folks said 
I might be dismissed.” 

“Go along!” said the master, crossly. Rap, rap! “The school must 
come to order!” Just then a wad of chewed paper, commonly called a “ spit- 
ball,” struck him on the pimpled forehead, and stuck. He started back, put 
up his ‘and, and demanded, “ Who throwed that?” —in the confusion of 
the moment relapsing into the idiom of his boyhood. 

“ Rant Hildreth did, — I seen him!” was piped from the front seat. 

“ Randolph Hildreth, come here!” 

“1 meant to shoot it at the stove-vipe, and it slipped,” was Rant’s anxious 
explanation, as he obeyed. “All the boys was throwin’, when you was out, 
an’ some o’ the gals tu!” 

Jack did not wait to hear the result of the inquiry into these disorders, 
but hastened, books and slate in hand, to rejoin his friends in the sleigh. 
Phin, already there, leaped in, and occupied the place offered to Jack. 

“Come! we can make room for you too,” said Annie, noticing Jack’s 
disappointed look. 

“1 don’t believe there ’ll be any room after Kate gets in,” said Phin. 

“In that case you’ll have to get out and hang on behind,” said Forrest 
Felton, “ for I have already asked Jack to ride with us.” 

“Don’t mind me; I can walk. Here, Kate!” And Jack helped the 
child into the sleigh, pulling the buffalo-robe up over her. ‘Go ahead!” 

“ Let me take your books, if you walk,” said Annie ; and, as she insisted, 
he gave them to her. “ Phineas,” she added, as they rode on, “it was hardly 
fair in you to crowd Jack out after we had invited him.” 

“O, he can walk,” replied Phin, with a careless laugh. 

They reached the Chatford house, and, almost before the greetings be- 
tween the visitors and their relatives were over, Phin cried, “ What do 
ye think’s the news? Jack got a fighting to-day with Lon Gannett, and 
the master made ’em lick jackets before the whole school, and then he went 
to kick Jack as he was taking his seat, and Jack got hold of his leg and 
upset him under the table; and Jack’s turned out of school, and here’s 
his books ! ” ; 

“Ts this so?” exclaimed Mrs. Chatford in great astonishment. “It can’t 
be true!” 

“Yes, it is, every word of it!” crowed Phineas, as if it had been the best 
news in the world. 

“O Phin! how can you speak so?” remonstrated little Kate. “You 
know it was by trying to keep Lon Gannett from fighting you that poor Jack 
got into trouble; and you ought to be more sorry than any one else.” 

“Huh! I wasn’t afraid of Lon Gannett! I can lick Lon Gannett with 
my little finger!”? And Phin went on to brag. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
IN THE EVENING. 


In the mean while Jack trudged along the slippery sleigh-track with a 
heavy heart. To be thus left behind was a grievous disappointment to him ; 
not that he cared so much for the ride, but he needed the friendly presence 
and support of Annie and her good brother. His passion, and the glow of 
triumph which Forrest’s kind words inspired, had had time to cool; and he 
began to consider the results of the day’s bad business. 

“Of course,” said he, “it’s the end of my going to school, —and this 
after all my hopes and plans! when I meant to be doing my best!” He 
knew well that, even if he wished, he could never return to the scene of 
Master Dinks’s tyranny except at the cost of some terrible punishment and 
humiliation. Still he could not bring himself altogether to regret what he 
had done. “ That last kick was too much! I never could stand that!” 

On reaching home, he quietly washed and brushed himself, then took the 
milk-pails from the pantry and went out to do the evening’s chores. He 
watered the horses, he fed the swine, he foddered and milked the cows; 
and by the time he came in to supper, carrying his two brimming pails of 
milk, his heart, though by no means free from trouble, was resolved and 
strong. 

The Chatford family were so busy and so happy in the reception and 
entertainment of their guests, that Jack’s unfortunate adventure seemed to 
have been forgotten ; and it was not until the whole family were gathered 
in the evening around the sitting-room fire that Mr. Chatford said, “ Well, 
Jack, what ’s the news with you to-day?” 

Jack started, his heart gave a sudden jump, and his color changed. 

“ Not very good news,” he replied, forcing a smile. 

“So I hear. How happens it you can’t get along any better at school?” 

“T don’t believe it’s all my fault. I did my very best until the master 
began to punish me for things I wasn’t to blame for; then I got discour- 
aged.” 

Jack paused to catch breath, and gather strength from Annie’s gentle 
eyes fixed upon him, and her brother Forrest’s pleasant smile, and Mrs. 
Chatford’s anxious, motherly look, and then went on: — 

“ He seemed to have a spite against me from the first; and I happened 
to be one of those he thought he could abuse as he pleased, and nobody 
would interfere. Children of parents well off, especially children of the 
trustees, hardly ever get punished ; but we poor fellows have to take it!” 

“It’s very easy,” said Mr. Chatford, gravely, “to accuse a teacher of 
partiality. But even if what you say is true, is that any excuse for your 
conduct? I am one of the trustees of the school; you are a member of my 
family ; and if I pass over this affair, it will look as if I upheld you in your 
resistance to the master’s authority. Are you prepared to go back in the 
morning and ask his pardon?” 
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“No, sir!” answered Jack, with a swelling bosom. “I have made up 
my mind; I never can do that!” 

“You prefer to lose your schooling ?” 

“Yes, sir, if I must. It will be no use for me to go to Master Dinks’s 
school any more.” 

Jack’s voice faltered, and it was a great relief to him to hear Forrest Fel- 
ton, in his cheery tone, speak up : — 

“Do you think, Uncle Chatford, that a master who makes a practice of 
kicking his scholars is to be tolerated ?” 

“ But does he make a practice of it?” said the cautious deacon. 

“ Ask Moses!” cried Jack, vehemently. 

“Of course he does,” said Moses. “Not a day passes but he gives the 
toe of his boot to one or two.” 

Then Jack blazed up. “I had borne all I could! I turned on him, — 
I caught his leg and threw him over! And I would do it again!” 

“?T was the neatest thing I ever saw,” said Moses, laughing; “and I 
never was so tickled in my life. Dinks got just what he deserved; that’s 
what every one thought.” 

“Reminds me of a sarcumstance happened when I was a youngster and 
went to school to a man by the name o’ Colt,” said Mr. Pipkin, the hired 
man, from his corner. “He used to kick. One day he kicked one o’ the 
Ryder boys, — Dan; sassy feller; spunky as a bull pup. Dan wheeled 
about an’ looked him square in the face. ‘ Kick when you’re a Colt,’ says 
he, ‘what ’ll ye do when you’re an old hoss?’ The master was so took 
back he never said a word, by hokey ! but jes’ let him take his seat. We 
made a joke on’t, an’ said the Colt had got his Ryder that time!” 

“T think if I had been the Colt, that Ryder would have got thrown,” said 
the deacon. “A master must maintain his authority.” 

“ Father never will hear anything against a teacher,” remarked Moses. 

“Well, well! I believe in discipline,” replied Mr. Chatford. 

“That ’s just it; and you’re so afraid of saying a word that might en- 
courage rebellious notions in us boys, that I believe you’d let a master cut 
the little shavers’ ears off before you would even give us a hint of what you 
thought of it. I wish you could just look into Dinks’s school, some days! 
Talk about discipline ! he has no more discipline than a butting calf.” 

“Did Rant Hildreth get licked for throwing the spit-ball this afternoon ?” 
asked Phineas. “Took the master square in the forehead, and stuck!” he 
explained to Mr. Pipkin, with a giggle. 

“No; Rant told of others who had been throwing spit-balls, and they 
told of more, till by and by Dinks had a row of about eight fellows and 
three girls on the floor. He was going to ferule ’em all, till it came out 
that Nancy Beman had thrown spit-balls across to the boys half a dozen 
times to-day. Of course he could n’t think of punishing her; so he let ’em 
all take their seats. He didn’t kick ’em; he’s cured of kicking for one 
while, I guess !” hf 

“It seems you gave the master one good lesson, for the many he had 
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given you,” Forrest Felton said to Jack. “The school ought to pass you a 
vote of thanks.” 

“Don’t talk in that way, Forrest,” said the deacon. . “ Dinks ain’t the 
worst teacher that ever was.” 

“ You should have seen Dinks give Step Hen Treadwell a lesson in addi- 
tion the other day,” said Moses. “Step Hen is a stupid fellow at figures ; 
and for some blunder of his the master sent him to the blackboard and told 
him to add up six ciphers. He took the chalk, frightened half to death, and 
wrote down a column of six naughts, drew a line under ’em, and went to 
adding ’em up. ‘Quicker’n that!’ says Dinks, hitting him a crack with the 
ruler. ‘How many does it make?’ ‘Six!’ bellows Step Hen; and he 
hurries to write it down. ‘No, it don’t!’ Crack with the ruler! Step Hen 
howls out, ‘ Makes one!’ rubs out the six and writes down one. ‘No, it 
don’t!’ Crack, crack, crack! ‘Add ’em up again!’ Step Her yelled, 
and rubbed his smarting legs, and concluded that six ciphers added together 
made five. Then he thought perhaps they made four. Of course he got a 
licking for every blunder. It was getting so bad I thought the big boys 
ought to interfere, when Dinks, to humiliate Step Hen, called up our little 
Kate, and told her to show him how to do the sum. Tell him about it, 
Kate.” 

“T felt so bad for the poor boy!” said Kate, all aglow with the recollec- 
tion of the scene. “I should have been frightened myself if I had n’t had 
so much pity for him. So I said, ‘Six ciphers stand for six nothings, don’t 
they? Now he don’t want you to tell how many ciphers there are, but how 
much they make, added up.’ He kept whimpering he ‘didn’t know.’ So 
I said, ‘Suppose there are six of us boys and girls, and he asks how much 
money we have. I have nothing, you have nothing, and so with all of us.’ 
‘O, I know now!’ says he. ‘Six nothings make—nothing!’ And he 
turned round to the board, and added up his six ciphers, and put a cipher 
under them, —and O, how glad I was!” cried little Kate, clapping her 
hands again with joy at her success. 

“Why, Kate!” said Annie Felton, delighted, “you are a regular little 
schoolma’am! But” — her face saddened immediately — “I am so sorry 
for — Step Hen, as you call him! Stephen Treadwell is one of the best 
little boys in the world. And not so stupid, either ; though I found it some- 
times took a good deal of explanation to make him understand things. Mr. 
Dinks must be a very poor teacher, as well as a cruel-hearted man.” 

“‘ Don’t say it before the boys, if you do think so,” interposed the deacon. 

“ After what has happened to-day,” she replied with spirit, “1 think the 
truth may be spoken even before them. For my part, I should like to hear 
Jack’s story. I trust him, and you trust him; we all know Jack by this 
time.” 

“ Yes, I believe Jack is a truthful boy, and means well, whatever mis- 
takes he may have made,” added the deacon, discreetly. “Come, boy! let’s 
hear what you have to say for yourself.” 

F. T. Trowbridge. 
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THE UGLY OLD TOAD. 


E. 


HEN Lottie Harford was a very little girl —she is almost a woman 

now, and is telling me this story herself, that I may tell it to the 
Young Folks, — so, then, when Lottie was a very little girl, she lived in 
a pretty country place, about six miles from a large city, with her mother 
and her brother Walter; for her papa had been dead a long time, so long 
that Lottie could not remember him at all. 

But Mrs. Harford loved her little Lottie very dearly, and Lottie loved 
her mamma very dearly too. And she was an amiable, tender-hearted, 
good lady, although she certainly did spoil Lottie a good deal, and allowed 
Walter to do pretty much as he liked with his little sister, and with every- 
body and everything else about the place, for that matter. 

Now, Walter was a clever young fellow of twenty-one, a little of a quiz, 
and fond of a quiet joke, but also very fond of his little sister, and not 
always wise in the manner of showing his fondness. 

Among other ways he had of entertaining little Lottie was that of telling 
her fairy stories. And this was all well enough ; but when she would look 
up into his face with her large blue eyes, and ask, “O Walter, but were 
there ever such fairies and magicians?” Walter would smile, and answer, 
“TI should n’t wonder, Lottie.” And if Lottie would exclaim, as she often 
did, “ And perhaps, brother, there are some still left!” her brother would | 
smile again, and say, “ Yes, perhaps there are ; who knows ?” 

Now this was n’t right in Walter; but he thought it was a good joke, 
and that no harm could ever come of it. 

One summer evening Mrs. Harford and Walter and Lottie were sitting 
on their piazza in front of the lawn. Mrs. Harford was reclining on an easy- 
chair, but Walter and Lottie were seated on the low step of the porch, with 
their feet on the gravel-walk. Walter had been telling Lottie a fairy tale, 
as usual, in which the fairy had taken several queer shapes, — among others, 
that of a great spotted toad,—and Lottie was thinking deeply about it, no 
doubt, when suddenly out from under the porch hopped a farge, hump- 
backed toad, with great black eyes, and a paunch as fat as that of Mr. 
Punch ; and, sitting up on his hind legs, he looked mildly at Lottie, and 
winked with both eyes several times. 

Lottie, who was n’t a bit afraid, stooped down as if she were going to pat 
him on his knotted head; but Walter said, “ Don’t touch it, Lottie!” and 
Mrs. Harford cried, nervously, “ O, what a horrid, ugly old toad! Come 
up here, Lottie! Walter, do drive the hideous thing away!” 

“Don’t, Walter! please don’t hurt it!’ exclaimed Lottie. “Why, 
mamma, it may be a fairy!” 

“Nonsense, my dear! I wish, Walter, you would n’t put such notions 
into Lottie’s head.” So saying, Mrs. Harford went into the house and up 
to her chamber. 
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“ Brother,” said Lottie, in a half-whisper, still watching the toad which 
had now hopped out into the gravel-walk some distance, “it might be a 
fairy ; might n’t it?” 

“O, certainly, it wight /” answered Walter. 

“ How I wish it was!” exclaimed the little girl. “Would n’t it be nice? 
Id be very kind to it, and then, you know, it might grant my wish.” 

“And what would you wish for, my dear ?” asked her brother, gravely. 

“O, I don’t know!” said Lottie. “Yes, I do! I’dask it to give me a 
goat and a little wagon, like Edith Warne’s. Do you think it could, Walter? 
I mean if it was a fairy, you know.” 

“I’ve no doubt it could,” said Walter. “Suppose you try, Lottie.” 

Lottie looked at him to see if he was in earnest, but Walter kept a serious 
face, and repeated, “ Try, Lottie ; it can’t hurt you.” 

So Lottie got up, and stepped softly out on the walk, until she came very 
near the old toad, who was just then eagerly watching a large black ant 
which he expected to have for supper in another minute. Then she stooped 
down and timidly stroked the old toad’s head with her tiny forefinger once 
or twice. Toady did not budge, but only swelled himself out a little more, 
and shut his eyes as if he rather liked it. 

So Lottie took courage, and, touching the toad’s head once more very 
gently, she said, “O dear old toad, I love you very much, though you are 
so ugly ; and if you are really a fairy, I wish you would give me a white goat 
and a little wagon with green cushions, like Edith Warne’s, and I will 
always be good to you, and thank you very much.” 

The old toad made no answer whatever, but merely gave a quick little 
jump forward, whipped out his slender tongue, caught the ant on the end 
of it, and drew it into his mouth again so quickly that Lottie was n’t certain 
whether she had seen him do it or not. 

So she waited a moment, and then, getting no satisfaction from the toad, 
went back to Walter, and said, “ Do you think he can bea fairy? Do you 
think he understood me? Why didn’t he answer? He would if he had 
really been a fairy ; would n’t he, brother ?” 

“ Ah, I can’t tell, my dear!” replied Walter. “Fairies are queer folks, 
you know.. Perhaps he’ was too busy to answer. If I were you, I would 
go to bed now, and wait for to-morrow. Perhaps the old toad will think 
about it before then.” So Lottie determined to go to bed, and kissed her 
brother good night, saying, as she went up stairs, “ O, if it should only turn 
out to be a fairy, just think!” 

I am afraid that Lottie was very restless for a good while after she had 
lain down in her little bed at the foot of her mother’s large one. But her 
mamina always forbade her to talk upon going to bed, and so, though she 
tossed about a great deal, she was silent. 


II. 


When Lottie arose next morning — and you may be sure the sun was 
not up very long before her — she thought of the toad the very first thing, 
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even before her prayers, I am afraid, and hurried through her toilet that 
she might run out and see if there was any sign of the goat and the wagon 
with the green cushions. She put on her gypsy hat and her little over- 
shoes, — for there had been a heavy dew, — and away she tripped. First she 
went out on the piazza, and peeped under it to see if her dear old toad was 
visible. But she only saw a big gray spider that made her jump back with 
a little scream. Then she went down to the stable where Walter kept his 
saddle-horse, and looked in. But there was only Prince, the horse, and 
Spry, the terrier dog, to be seen there. 

From there she went to the barn-yard, but nobody was there except Hugh 
the gardener, who was just going to let Hannah, the Alderney cow, out to 
pasture. She didn’t like to ask Hugh if he had seen anything of a white 
goat and a wagon with green cushions, for fear he would laugh at her; so 
she ran away again, and looked into the tool-house, and into the corn-rack, 
and even into Spry’s kennel; and finally she went to the gate, and took 
a long look up and down the road. But nowhere was there the least sign 
of the fairy goat and wagon. 

Lottie came back to the house quite disappointed, and even a little 
bit cross, so that she hardly spoke a word until after breakfast, when, as 
her brother was about to ride into town, she followed him to the stable, 
and said, “I think the toad was nothing but an ugly old toad, after all, 
brother, for he has n’t brought me any goat and wagon at all.” 

Walter, who had one foot in the stirrup, laughed, and replied, “ Ah, Lot- 
tie, I think you must ask him three times. Three is always the magic 
number, you know. I’d try him again, if I were you.” 

“Would you? But how shall I—” 

Walter, however, was cantering off, and she had to leave her question 
unasked. So she walked slowly back to the house, pondering by the way, 
till suddenly an idea seemed to strike her, and she ran swiftly up to the 
piazza. 

When she reached the steps, she stooped down close to the spot where 
the old toad had come forth, and, placing her rosy mouth almost under the 
step, she repeated her request of the previous evening twice, and in nearly 
the same words, adding, however, by way of a climax, “And if you don’t 
do it now, I shall think you are nothing but an ugly old toad, and I sha’ n’t 
love you a bit!” 

That was a very long day to Lottie. Her mother was more unwell than 
usual, and could not be disturbed, and Walter did not return to dinner nor 
to tea. And, to make it worse, it began to rain just after dinner, and did 
not clear off till Lottie was ready to go to bed. So she saw nothing more 
of the toad that evening, and did not even have a chance of kissing her 
brother good night, as he did not get home until Lottie was fast asleep. 

But Walter came into the room and saw his mother, and had a pretty 
long talk with her before he persuaded her to let him have his own way 
in something. However, she finally agreed ; and then he kissed her, and 
went to bed himself. 
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III. 


The sun and Lottie were up again pretty nearly together the next morn- 
ing; but when she looked out of the window, behold! it was raining as 
hard as ever it could, and she thought, “ O dear! O dear! even if the goat 
and wagon have come, I can’t see them. How I hate the rain!” And Lottie 
did not look the least amiable through her tears. But before breakfast was 
over, the good-natured sun showed his broad, bright face through the clouds, 
and Lottie’s eyes looked clear and smiling again, as she tripped up stairs 
for her hat and overshoes. 

As she came down into the hall, a strange vision flashed upon her ; 
she thought she saw something white pass rapidly by on the gravel-walk 
beyond the open hall door, and then a dark object seemed to stop right in 
front of the piazza. 

Lottie’s heart gave a great leap, and her lips parted in a wild cry, as she 
almost flew along the hall and out upon the porch. 

Yes, she sawit! There itwas! O! O!! O!!! There, right before 
the steps, at the very spot where she had asked the dear, good old toad for 
it, stood the loveliest white goat, all harnessed to the sweetest little wagon, 
just like — O no! ever so much prettier than Edith Warne’s ! 

O! O!! O!!! Was it true? Could it be true? Was the ugly old 
toad really a fairy? Were this lovely, lovely, lovely goat and this beautiful 
wagon hers—herown? O! O!! O!!! 

For some moments she could do nothing but dance and clap her hands, 
and scream with wonder and delight. 

At length she turned to Hugh, who stood grinning by the goat’s bridle, 
and, “O Hughey, where dd you find it?” she asked. 

“In the barn, Miss Lottie. It comed in the night. I guess the fairies 
brought it.” 

And Hugh laughed a great haw! haw! and looked as if he knew more 
than he chose to tell about it. 

Brother Walter and mamma were soon brought out to see the gift of the 
old fairy toad, and then Hester the cook, and Annie the maid, and George 
the waiter lad ; and even Spry, the terrier, was called on to admire it, which 
he did by wagging his tail and barking violently. 

And then Lottie must get in and try it; and round and round and round 
the gravel-walk she drove, feeling as if she were riding in a dream all the 
time ; and then she must drive Spry, since the larger folk could not get into 
the tiny affair ; and Spry jumped out as fast as he was put in, and barked 
louder than ever ; and, dear me! I could n’t begin to tell you what a time 
there was. But the end of it was, that Lottie firmly believed in the magical 
power of the ugly old toad, and neither Walter nor his mother thought it 
necessary to undeceive her. 

- And so, for at least two weeks, there was n’t a happier little girl within 
a hundred miles than Lottie Harford. 
But young folks are a good deal like older folks, after all, “only more so,” 
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as the boys say ; and when Lottie had owned the goat for a fortnight, and 
had shown her equipage to her little friends, especially to Edith Warne, 
and had driven round the gravel-walks till she was tired of them, and had 
had her five dolls out driving over and over again, and been upset once 
by running over the garden-roller, she began to grow rather indifferent to 
the pleasure, and to neglect Chip (this was the name Walter had given the 
goat, on account of a strange fondness the little beast had for eating bits 
and shavings of wood out of the carpenter-shop) little by little. 

And then she suddenly remembered her friend the ugly old toad, to whom 
she had behaved quite shabbily, not even going to thank him for his gift. 
But Iam sorry to say that she was not reminded of Toady by her gratitude, 
but rather by her curious desire to make use of him again. For Edith 
Warne had been to spend the day with her, and had brought a beautiful 
little curly-haired dog, as white as snow, who stood up on his hind legs, 
and walked about with a piece of cracker on his nose in the most comical 
way, until you said, “One, two, three, catch!” and then he gave his 
head a quick twist, and caught the cracker in his mouth. And Lottie was 
very jealous of Edith’s having such a wonderful dog, and resolved to beg 
her friend the fairy toad to bring her one just like it. 

But first she thought she would consult Brother Walter about it. So, 
as her brother was smoking his cigar under the great catalpa-tree, Lottie 
came and sat down by him on a little camp-stool, and, “ Brother,” said she, 
“do you think the old fairy is still here ?” 

“ What old fairy?” asked Walter ; for he was thinking of something else, 
or somebody else, whom e thought quite a young and charming fairy. 

“Why, the ugly old toad, of course! I’ve never even thanked him for 
my goat and wagon, and I’m rather tired of that now, and I should like a 
little white dog, O, so much! Do you think he’d-give me one, if I were 
to beg him three times very, very nicely ?” 

Walter reflected a moment before he replied. Then, however, he said : 
“Well, I should n’t wonder. You might try him again. But if I were you 
I would only ask him once each day, for it may be harder for him to find 
you such a dog than it was to get you the goat. You know the second wish 
is always harder to obtain than the first, in the fairy tales.” 

“So it is,” said Lottie ; “and the third the hardest of all. I wonder what 
I shall want for my third wish. Well, I’ll ask for the dog, at any rate.” 

Walter merely smiled, and said, “Go ahead, Lottie! I wish you luck.” 

Lottie got up and went to the porch, and looked under it, and first she 
thought she would wait till she saw the old toad come out in the evening; 
but then she thought she could n’t, and that it might rain, or he might not 
come out, so she knelt down and made her request as before. And, sure 
enough, she saw nothing of the old toad that evening, nor the next day, nor 
the next, though she repeated her petition the three times that made the 
charm complete, and went to bed the third night in a fever of expectation. 

Nor did the fairy disappoint her this time ; for when she awoke next morn- 
ing she heard scratching at the door, and, jumping out of bed, she ran in 
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her little bare feet across the matting, and opened the door, and behold ! 
there was a lovely little white dog, with curly hair, tied by a pink silk ribbon 
to the door-handle. 

Of course there was the same great joy and delight over this new wonder 
as there had been over the goat and wagon; and poor Chip’s nose was put 
completely out of joint by the graces and tricks of Fairy, as the little dog 
was christened by Lottie herself. 

And this charm lasted a full month, during which Lottie again forgot all 
about the ugly old toad; or, at all events, she never thought to thank him 
for his renewed goodness, nor did the old fellow happen to make his appear- 
ance to claim her gratitude. 


IV. 


One bright, cool day in September, however, as Lottie and Fairy were 
taking a walk on the wayside in front of the house, she beheld a little girl 
on a lovely little black pony with a long, sweeping tail, riding gayly down 
a hill in the distance, accompanied by a man on a great brown horse. Lot- 
tie looked, and rubbed her eyes, and looked again, as the two riders came 
near and nearer, until they cantered right up to where she was standing, 
and then she was sure it was Edith Warne and her father’s coachman, Wil- 
liam, She knew the horse that William rode. It was one of Mr. Warne’s 
carriage horses. 

But she had. never seen the pony before, and when Edith told her that 
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her papa had given it to her that very morning, Lottie was so confused 
between admiration and envy that she could hardly congratulate. her little 
friend. 

In a few moments, however, she recovered her gayety, and, speaking the 
thought in her mind, she said, “ Well, Edie, Ill have a pony too, very 
soon!” 

“Will you? Who’ll give it you? Howsoon? Will it be a black one 
with a long tail like Daisy ?” asked Edith, somewhat doubtingly. 

“The fairy toad will give it to me,” replied Lottie, confidently ; “and it 
will be any color I please, and have a tail twice as long as yours has, too, 
if 1 like! But it may be very hard to get, and perhaps it will take a whole 
week.” 

“O Lottie!” cried Edith, “you don’t believe that poor old toad really 
gave you your goat and your dog, do you?” 

“Yes, 1 do! I knowhe did! Walter says so, and I’m sure he knows 
a great deal more than you or anybody else about it,” said Lottie, stoutly. 
“ And he ’ll give me a pony, too; you'll see if he won’t!” 

Edith laughed (she was two whole years older than Lottie, and had no 
faith in fairy stories), and said, ‘*O you silly little thing! I know all about 
it, but I promised not to tell. And I don’t believe you ll get your pony, 
either ; there now!” 

Lottie’s brow flushed, and her eyes filled with tears. “I don’t care what 
you believe!” she exclaimed; “and I think you’re a naughty girl, and I 
wish you ’d go away. I don’t love you a bit, and I sha’ n’t ask you to come 
in!” And she turned away indignantly, and left her young friend in the road. 
Then Edith looked sorry for a moment, and was about to ride in at all 
events ; but William said something to her, and laughed, and then she 
nodded and laughed too, and so they rode on. 

Lottie went straight to her brother, and told him about Edith’s pony, and 
what she had said, and asked him if it was n’t true that the toad had given 
her the goat and the dog, and if he — Walter — did n’t think he — the toad 
— would grant her third wish, and give her the pony too. 

But Walter was very much puzzled, and did not know exactly what to 
reply. He did not like to own that he had deceived his little sister, and at 
the same time he did not think it proper that she should have the pony. 
So after a little while, he said, “I’m afraid, Lottie, you ask too much of 
your fairy friend. You are too small yet to have a pony, and you should 
be content with the pretty goat and wagon to ride in. Fairies don’t, like 
little girls to be unreasonable or envious, and they sometimes punish them 
when they ask for things they ought not to have, you know. If I were you 
I would wait till next year, and then, if you have been a very good girl all 
the time, you can ask the old toad for the pony, and if he rs able to find such 
a one as you want, I have no doubt he will give you one.’ 

But Lottie put up her lip and pouted, and really looked uglier than the 
toad for a few moments, as she said, in a whining voice, “I’m not too lit- 
tle, brother! I’m ’most as big as Edith, and she has a pony, and I want 
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one too, now, and I won’t wait till next year, and I think it will be real mean 
in the fairy if— and Edith said he was n’t a fairy at all, and that she knew 
all about the goat and the dog—O, I wi// have the pony!” Here she 
began to sob, and even stamped her little foot with anger and impatience, 
while Walter looked at her with a mixture of reproof and perplexity. 

How it would have turned out I’m sure I can’t imagine ; but just then 
Hugh, who was mowing the grass around the house, suddenly uttered a 
loud “ Hello! what’s that?” And, stooping, he picked up something from 
the swarth he had just cut down, and held it up. “ Why, it’s a poor old 
toad, I declare!” exclaimed he, pityingly. 

Walter and Lottie both started, and ran quickly up to the gardener. When 
they got there, they saw a great wrinkled toad lying on the grass in the 
agony of death. Hugh’s keen scythe had cut the poor thing quite in two, 
and it was a sad and sorry sight to see its large black eyes opening and 
shutting spasmodically, as it slowly breathed its last. 

“O Walter!” cried Lottie, now weeping more violently than ever, but 
with very different feelings, —“‘O Walter! Walter! it is my poor, dear old 
fairy toad! I know it by the great spot on its head! O, what shall I do 
for it?” And she sat down on the grass, and was about to take the muti- 
lated thing into her lap. But her brother prevented her, saying, “It is 
no use, Lottie, the poor toad is dead. Let it be, and come with me. I’ve 
something to tell you.” 

And taking her by the hand, he led her to the house, and, going into the 
study, took her on his knee, and told her — 

But I really cannot remember all he told her. It must have been rather 
difficult to tell in the beginning, for Walter stammered and “hemmed” a 
good deal at first, and grew quite red in tlie face. But after a while he went 
on more smoothly, and before he had quite done Lottie’s tears were all 
dry, and she threw her arms around his neck and kissed him, and said, 
earnestly, “O yes indeed! I do love you very, very much! And I don’t 
care a bit about the foolish old toad, for I’d ever so much rather have you 
and mamma give me things than ask a fairy for them. And I’m glad there 
are no fairies, after all, brother ; for I think getting things so easy makes me 
greedy, and jealous of everything that other little girls have, —don’t you?” 

To which Walter answered, in rather an unsteady voice, that it was very 
natural she should wish to have what her little friends had, but — 

“But I’m not old enough to have a pony, am I, brother?” interrupted 
Lottie. “For Edith is really two years older than I am, though I am ’most 
as tall as she is ; and next year you think I wi// be big enough to ride, don’t 
you? and then, if I have been a real good girl, I may have a pony, may n’t 
1? with a long tail, longer than Daisy’s, if you can find one; and I shall 
know it came from you, dear brother, like the goat and the wagon and the 
dog, — I sha’ n’t call him Fairy any more, though, — and not from the ugly 
old toad.” 

Walter thought, on the whole, that he had got out of the scrape very 
nicely, and I think so too ; don’t you, my dear Young Folks ? 
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They did not, however, stop reading and telling fairy stories, for all that ; 
only-Lottie began to understand them better than she ever had done before, 
and though she no longer believed in fairies, or enchanters, or even giants, 
yet she was somehow conscious that she had learned a useful lesson from 
the incidents connected with the UGLY OLD TOAD. 

C. D. Gardetie. 


GRACIE’S KITTY. 


pera kitty, day by day, 
Moped beside the fire, and pined; 
Would no longer frisk or play, 

Or the worsted ball unwind. 
Gracie coaxed, “ Play, kitty, do!” 
Kitty answered sadly, “ Mew!” 


All in vain were dainty fare, 
Bread and milk all warm and new, 
Downy nest and tender care, — 
Thinner, weaker still she grew, 
Could no longer run or purr, 
Lay in bed, and would not stir. 


Gracie trailed her long white gown 
Down the stairs at early light, 

Wondering “if kitty *th grown 
Any better over night” ; 

Found poor kitty cold and dead 

In her pretty basket-bed. 


Gracie made another bed 
Where the morning-glories climb ; 
With red rose-leaves lined and spread, 
And perfumed with pinks and thyme. 
Rarely has a human head 
Found so soft and sweet a bed. 


Gracie’s little tender hands 
End at last their loving task ; 
Sobbing by the grave she stands, 
Then she lifts her face to ask, 
While the slow tears downward roll, 
“Mamma, where ith kitty’th thoul ?” 
Elizabeth Akers Allen. 
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YOUNG ABE. 


a the winter of 1818 the good people of Elizabethtown, Kentucky, were 
one day surprised by the reappearance of a man who had left that part 
of the country some time before ; and the rumor flew rapidly from mouth 
to mouth, “Tom Linkhorn has come back!” 

He was a man of medium height, tremendously thick-set, muscular, round- 
faced, and jolly. He was known in that part of the country as a shiftless 
fellow, fond of a joke or story, and formidable in a fight, but too lazy to get 
a decent living and provide for his family. He likewise enjoyed an unenvia- 
ble notoriety as “the man that bit off Abe Enlow’s nose.” Enlow was a 
bully of the district, who, happening to rouse the wrath of the lazy and 
good-natured Tom, had found his match in him, and lost at once his repu- 
tation as a fighter-and the important feature above mentioned. 

The bad fame of this exploit, together with his “bad luck” generally 
(lazy folks are always having “bad luck ”), had induced “ Tom Linkhorn” 
to emigrate to Indiana two years before. He had taken his household goods 
down Salt River on a flatboat (which, with his usual ill luck, he upset on 
the Ohio, spilling everything into the water), and had afterwards come back 
for his wife and two children, packed them upon two horses, together with 
what was left of his worldly possessions, and disappeared in the wilderness, 
out of which he now reappeared alone. 

His old neighbors, seeing him pass, were inclined to stop him, hear his 
stories, and “swap jokes” with him. But Tom had come back on “ busi- 
ness.” He walked straight to the little log-cabin of the Widow Johnston, 
whom he had courted before his marriage, but who had rejected him to 
make a better match. Her husband had since died, and she was the mother 
of three fatherless children. No doubt she was glad to see an old friend, 
though I should think the “ business ” he had come on must have surprised 
her a little. His wife had lately died, and he had two children who were 
motherless. 

“You see, Mis’ Johnston,” he said, “I have no wife, you have no hus- 
band. I’ve come a purpose to marry you. I’ve knowed you from a gal; 
you ’ve knowed me from a boy. I’ve no time to lose; and, if you’re willin’, 
let it be straight off.” 

“Tommy, I know you well,” was the reply, “and I have no.objection” ; 
— Tommy having given color to his proposal by a glowing account of his 
present worldly prospects. 

The marriage took place the next morning, and the late Mrs. Johnston 
and her three children set out at once with her new husband for his home 
in Indiana. Great must have been her disappointment and chagrin on see- 
ing what sort of a home that really was. It was in the depth of winter ; and 
the house —a log-cabin of the roughest description — was surrounded by 
woods. Its floor was the bare ground. It had neither window nor door, — 
an opening in one side, which was never closed, answering in place of both. 
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Rude three-legged stools were the only apology for chairs. Poles stuck 
in the cracks of the logs in one corner of the cabin, and supported at the 
other end on crotched sticks sunk in the earthen floor, served as a bedstead. 
A quantity of leaves, old clothing, and skins, spread on boards, which rested 
on the poles, answered for a bed. The table was a broad slab, in the four 
corners of which holes had been bored for the hewed legs. 

This one room served as bedroom, kitchen, and parlor. There was a 
loft above, for the children, who climbed up to it on a row of pegs driven 
into the logs, — like the rounds of a ladder with only one side-support. The 
scanty furniture of the hut was in keeping with everything else about it. 
It was the home of shiftlessness and poverty, where the new-comers had 
looked to see at least decency and comfort. 

Many women, in the place of the second Mrs. Linkhorn, would have 
turned about and gone back with their children to the comfortable Kentucky 
cabin, leaving lazy Tom and Azs children to their miserable lot. But pity 
for the two little ones, Abe and Nancy Linkhorn, if not a sense of duty to 
their father, inspired the heart of the late Mrs. Johnston with a noble reso- 
lution. She determined to stay, and make the best of a bad bargain. The 
furniture she had brought with her, though that of a poor Kentucky widow, 
seemed truly luxurious in Tom’s floorless and windowless abode ; and she 
immediately set to work improving the condition of the family. 

She made Tom — who was a sort of carpenter, if you will believe it — 
put down a floor, hang a door, and fit a window. At the same time she 
clothed little Abe and Nancy in some of the garments of her own children, 
and made them comfortable at night in warm beds, such as they had never 
known till then. Before, they were dirty, ragged, shivering, and neglected ; 
now, a door kept out the winter winds, while a bright fire blazed in the cabin, 
and, better still, they had a warm home in the new mother’s great and loving 
heart. In short, she made human beings of them, who had seemed little 
better than savages before. 

Of the two Linkhorn children, Abe was the younger. He was then nine 
years old, — having been born on Nolin Creek, near Elizabethtown, in Ken- 
tucky, in the year 1809. His mother’s maiden name was Nancy Hanks; 
she was tall, dark, and slender, and probably an excellent woman in her 
way, though unequal to the task of making much of a man of Tom Link- 
horn. Dying there on the rude bedstead of poles, in the Indiana wilder- 
ness, she had left her orphans to be cared for by this stronger and nobler, 
if not better woman, who in that humble sphere was to have the making 
of a great man in American history. 

Tom Linkhorn — or Linkhern, as the name was called in Indiana — endl 
neither read nor write, until his first wife, Abe’s mother, taught him to sign 
his name. He had always made “ his X mark” before. It does not appear 
that his literary accomplishments went any farther than this; and, having 
himself lived in ignorance all his life, he saw no necessity for educating his 
children. Their new mother thought differently ; and in the new order of 
things Abe and Nancy were, before long, sent to school. She took a great 
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liking to Abe, who returned her affection with all the ardor of a heart hungry 
for love. In after years, whenever he spoke of his “saintly mother,” and 
his “angel of a mother,” — as he often did, — he always meant, not her who 
gave him birth, but this woman, to whom he owed all that made life of any 
value. She herself, later in life, could not speak of him without tears. 

Her own son, she said, was a good boy, but Abe was kinder, better, truer. 
“ Abe,” she averred, “never gave me a cross word or look, and never re- 
fused to do anything I asked him. I never gave him a cross word in my 
life. His mind and mine — what little I had — seemed to run together. He 
was dutiful to me always, and I think he loved me truly.” 

This relation between mother and son, in that lonely log-cabin, was very 
beautiful. Our readers will, no doubt, be glad to see the portrait of this 
excellent woman, and we give it here. 
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Little Abe’s Second Mother. 
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The school to which the children went was in a little log school-house a 
mile and a half away. It had no windows, — only holes cut through the 
logs, in which “ greased paper took the place of glass.” The roof was just 
high enough for a man to stand under it without hitting his head. Here 
Abe learned to read, write, and cipher. Young as he was, however, he had 
to help his father so much of the time that only a few weeks in the year 
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were left for school; and his biographer tells us that “all his school-days 
added together would not make a single year.” 

In personal appearance Abe was ludicrously tall and lank, and sallow- 
skinned. His body was thin and wiry, his legs and arms were prodigiously 
long, feet and hands large, and all his movements awkward and ungainly. 
He wore a ’coon-skin cap and buckskin trousers. As buckskin, when it has 
been wet, will shrink, and as Abe was out in all sorts of weather, his buck- 
skins clung tight to his long legs; moreover, as he was all the while 
growing taller, while they were growing shorter, several inches of bare shin, 
thin and blue, was exposed between the ends of his trousers and the tops 
of his shoes. 

At fifteen he went to school to a man who taught “manners” ; and it 
must have been a funny sight to see tall and gawky Abe brought in bya 
companion, taken around the school-room, and formally “introduced” to 
the grinning boys and girls. 

At seventeen he had reached the amazing height of six feet and four 
inches. He had long since left school and begun to get his living in the 
world by hard work. When not employed at home, he was hired out to the 
neighbors, who paid over to the father the boy’s scanty wages. 

But Abe had had a taste of knowledge which would not let him rest in 
ignorance. His father had not taught him to like hard work; but he did 
love a book, and, wherever he was, at every chance he could get he was 
reading or studying. In the winter evenings he sat in the chimney-corner, 
and ciphered on the wooden fire-shovel, by the light of the blazing logs. 
When the shovel was covered with figures, he would shave them off with 
his father’s “ drawing-knife,” and begin again. 

“He read every book he-could lay hands on,” says his step-mother ; “and, 
when he came across a passage that struck him, he would write it down on 
boards, if he had no paper, and keep it there until he did get paper. Then 
he would look at it, rewrite it, and repeat it. He had a copy-book in which 
he put down all things, and thus preserved them.” 

He borrowed books of everybody who had them to lend. Once he bor- 
rowed Weems’s “ Life of Washington ” of a neighbor named Crawford, and 
kept it on a shelf made of a clapboard laid on two wooden pins. “ But just 
behind the shelf there was a great crack between the logs of the wall; and 
one night, while Abe was dreaming in the loft, a storm came up, and the 
rain, blowing through the opening, soaked his precious book from cover 
to cover.” Crawford compelled the poor boy to pay for the damaged vol- 
ume, which he did by “ pulling fodder” for him at twenty-five cents a day, 
—a meanness for which Abe took an amusing revenge by composing bal- 
lads and jokes about a dreadfully misshapen nose which Crawford had the 
misfortune to carry, and which he could not show afterwards at any publi¢ 
gathering without exciting laughter. 

Abe was distinguished for his good-nature, his love of jokes and stories, 
and his benevolent heart. He was always ready to help others. Here isa 
little anecdote of his school-days which brings him vividly before us. One 
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day the schoolmaster had put out the word defied to a large class of boys 
and girls, all of whom had missed it. “ D-e-f-i-d-e,” “d-e-f-y-d-e,” “d-e- 
f-y-d,” — it was spelled in all sorts of ways except the right one, until the 
master, in a terrible rage, told the class they should stay in their places day 
and night until defed was spelled correctly. The rest of the school were 
dismissed. Qne little girl had got it “ d-e-f-y-e-d,” when, chancing to glance 
at Abe at the window, waiting to help his mates out of their trouble, she 
saw him put his finger to his eye. With that hint she spelled the word, and 
the class was let out. 

Abe delighted in composition, and while at school he began to write 
essays against cruelty to animals. He was pained by the conduct of the 
boys, who were in the habit of catching terrapins and putting coals of fire on 
their backs. ‘He would chide us,” says one, “tell us it was wrong, and 
write against it.” 

He early showed his talent for public speaking. When he was fifteen, he 
began to preach little sermons to the children, taking a text, and reading a 
hymn. One day his step-brother, John Johnston, threw a terrapin against 
a tree, and crushed its shell. Abe saw its sufferings, and preached upon 
the spot a sermon against orashy, % sontenting that the life of an ant is as 
sweet to it as ours is to us.’ 

Old “ Tom Linkhern ” did not believe in Abe’s spending his time in this 
way, and treated him so badly that the boy preferred “hiring out” to the 
neighbors to working with his father at home. All considered it a great 
treat to have “ Abe Linkhern” come and work for them, he was so good- 
humored, so obliging, and so full of entertaining stories. He was pro- 
digiously strong also, could throw the best man. at wrestling, and do a 
bigger day’s work, when he set out, than anybody. 

Some of his feats of strength, vouched for by his old neighbors, are almost 
incredible. He could carry a load sufficient for three ordinary men. One 
day he was seen to pick up a chicken-house, which must have weighed not 
less than six hundred pounds, and quietly walk away with it. At another 
time, seeing some men, who were building a corn-crib, preparing levers 
upon which to raise and carry some huge posts, he shouldered the posts 
one after another, without help, and bore them to the place where they 
were wanted. 

Game was plenty in that region, — deer, squirrels, wild fowl, — but Abe 
seems to have loved a book better than a gun. 

The people of the neighborhood were generally rude and uncultivated, 
many of them belonging, like the “ Linkherns,” to the class of poor whites 
of the South. A dish of pared potatoes passed around among company, 
to be eaten raw, like apples, was considered a treat. The belief in witches 
was common. “If a dog ran across a man’s path while he was hunting, 
it was regarded as a sign of terrible luck, unless he instantly hooked his 
two little fingers together, and pulled with all his might until the dog was 
out of sight. If a horse breathed on a child, it would have the whooping- 
cough. Everything must be done at certain times and seasons, else’ it 











Abe, the Flatboat-man. 


would be attended with bad luck. Trees must be cut for rails in the early 
part of the day, and the fence must be made in the ‘light of the moon,’ or 
it would sink. Potatoes must be planted in the ‘dark of the moon,’ but 
trees and plants which bear their fruit aboveground must be put out in 
the ‘light of the moon.’ Soap must be made in the ‘light of the moon,’ and 
stirred only one way, and by one person.” 

Such were the people among whom Abe was brought up; and the wonder 
is, not that he showed some of their coarse and peculiar traits, in after years, 
but that, emerging from such surroundings, he should ever have arrived at 
distinction. 
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In his seventeenth year he worked nine months for a man, at the mouth 
of Anderson’s Creek, for six dollars a month. He managed a ferry-boat 
which plied across the creek and the Ohio River; did farm-work and chores 
about the house; ground corn in a hand-mill; built the kitchen fires in the 
morning before the folks were up; turned his hand, in short, to anything 
required of him, and usually read and studied till midnight. Owing to his 
tremendous strength, he was an invaluable hand at hog-killing and rail- 
splitting. 

Beautiful as was the relation between Abe and his step-mother, he and 
old Tom never got along well together ; and when Abe was nineteen years 
old he resolved to strike out for himself, and see the world. He accordingly 
got a situation as a hand on a flatboat, going to New Orleans. He was a 
““bow-hand,” and his business was to work the “front oars.” This was 
the beginning of a new life to him, but it came near having a tragical end. 

One night when the boat was laid up against the shore, a little below 
Baton Rouge, he and his companion, who were fast asleep in the little cabin 
built on the stern, were startled by the sound of footsteps on board. “They 
knew instantly that a gang of negroes had come to rob, perhaps to murder 
them.” His companion, thinking to frighten them away, shouted, “ Bring 
the gun, Abe! Shoot ’em!” Abe brought no gun, but, rushing out, fell 
upon the negroes with a bludgeon, fought them furiously, drove them off, 
and then, casting loose the flatboat, escaped down the river. In this com- 
bat Abe received a scar which he carried all his life. 

But Abt was not yet of age, — his father still had a claim upon him, — 
and he did not leave home “for good,” and begin life for himself, until two 
years later. This was in 1830, and he was then twenty-one. The family 
had in the mean while moved to Illinois, and settled on the north fork of 
the Sangammon, ten miles west of Decatur. 

Abe, then, having broken up fifteen acres of land for his father, and split 
rails enough to fence it, took an affectionate leave of his good step-mother, 
whom he never saw again except at intervals, but whom he never forgot. 
His father died not long after, — his sister had died before, — and his mother 
was left poor. Abe sent her money as soon as he had any to send, and 
continued to do so all his life. He wrote to her, and visited her whenever 
he could; his last visit being paid to her after he had become the most 
famous man, at that time, in the world. 

Abe worked about at “odd jobs” until he received what was considered 
by him a splendid offer of fifty cents a day, and twenty dollars at the end 
of the trip, for going once more with a flatboat to New Orleans. He was 
to start from a point near Springfield; but on arriving there with two com- 
panions, who were to make the voyage with him, they found that the flat- 
boat was not yet built! Abe thought they could build one; and, procuring 
an axe, walked into the woods, and began to slash away at the big trees. 
The timber was quickly got ready, and rafted down to Sangammontown, 
where it was sawed, and the boat finally built. 

While they were at Sangammontown, a juggler gave an exhibition in the 
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village. He called for a hat in which to perform his feat of cooking eggs. 
No hat was forthcoming. At last a long, lank, gawky fellow in the audience 
handed up a broad-brimmed, shabby felt hat, with the humorous remark, 
“ Mister, the reason I did n’t give it you before was out of respect for your 
eggs, not care for my hat.” 

The dry way in which this was spoken “ brought down the house.” The 
speaker was Abe. 

As soon as the flatboat was finished, it was brought down to the landing, 
loaded with corn, hogs, pork in barrels, etc., and started on its trading 
expedition down the river. It must have been a happy time for Abe. He 
was his own man now; the world was before him; he was “full of joke 
and jest,” and he had jolly companions. 

They had not gone far, however, when they came very near losing both 
boat and cargo. She stuck on a dam in the river, the forepart projecting 
over it several yards, the hind-part settling down and filling, and the lading 
all sliding back. Nothing but Abe’s presence of mind and ingenuity saved 
them from utter wreck. He rigged up a machine for tilting the boat for- 
wrrds, — having first bored a hole in the bottom which projected beyond 
the dam, for letting the water run out, — and afterwards lifted her over. 

This, and other experiences as a flatboat-man, led to the invention of an 
“improved method of lifting vessels over shoals.” It was patented, and a 
rude model — evidently whittled out with the young flatboat-man’s jack- 
knife — may still be seen at the Patent Office in Washington. The name 
of the inventor, written upon the bow in a bold hand, is “ Abraham Lincoln” ; 
—for Abe, as we should have said before, had long since reformed the 
corrupt spelling of the family name, “ Linkhorn” and “ Linkhern” really 
standing for that which he was afterwards to make illustrious. 

We have now, following his biographer,* sketched the boyhood and youth 
of this remarkable man, — which was all we set out to do, — and here we 
must leave him. How he continued to improve his mind at every oppor- 
tunity; kept a grocery at New Salem; surveyed land; wrote deeds and 
contracts for his neighbors; read law, sitting astride a wood-pile, or lying 
on his back on the grass “ with his long legs up a tree,” to the astonishment 
of his acquaintances ; went into politics, and, becoming the most popular 
man in IIlinois, as well as the readiest speech-maker, was sent to Congress, 
and afterwards elected President of the United States; how he guided the 
Vessel of State over perilous obstacles, of which the young flatboat-man 
never dreamed; and how, at the close of our great civil war, he became a 
martyr, —all this we pass over; nor do we think it necessary for us to 
point out the moral which every intelligent boy will draw from this sketch 
of the great man’s early years. 

Augustus Holmes. 

* The Life of Abraham Lincoln, from his Birth to his Inauguration as President. By Ward H. 
Lamon. With illustrations. J. R. Osgood & Co. One of the most remarkable biographies ever 
written, by which the obscurely born son of “‘Tom Linkhorn” is rendered the best-known public 


character of modern times, We are indebted to it throughout for the facts here related of the life 
of Young Abe. 
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A TALK ABOUT ELECTRICITY. 


N EAR the close of a sultry day in June, large masses of cloud loomed 
up above the western hills, while rumblings of distant thunder, louder 
and still more loud, announced the rapid approach of a “thunder-storm.” 
The Leslie family had just seated themselves around the tea-table, when the 
rain began to fall in torrents ; and suddenly a blinding flash seemed to fill 
the room with fire, instantly followed by a crashing peal. 

Willie, the youngest, began to cry; but his father promptly assured him 
that nobody was hurt, and since he had lived to hear the thunder, there 
was nothing he need fear. “If we had been struck by the lightning,” he 
said, “‘ we should not have heard the thunder, nor known what hurt us.” 

But the child, glancing timidly out at the window, in the direction from 
which the sound had seemed to come, anxiously asked, “Is n’t it out there 
now by the gate ?” 

The little fellow had conceived the childish idea that the thunder was 
some terrible creature that had come down from the woods on the hill. 
The storm passed on to the eastward ; the lightning became less vivid and 
the thunder more distant, till at length the rain ceased, and the setting sun, 
smiling upon the retreating clouds, pencilled upon their gloomy brows the 
ever-welcome “ Bow of Promise.” 

“Now, father,” said Charley, “you promised a long time ago to tell us 
something about electricity, which you say causes lightning and thunder, 
and does many other curious things. Is n’t this a good time to do it?” 

Mr. Leslie readily assented, but suggested that Charley should first go 
out and learn, if possible, where the lightning had “struck,” and whether 
any damage had been done by it. The boy went, and soon returned with 
the report that a large tree at no great distance off had been shivered to 
fragments ; that the lightning had passed from that to another tree; that 
a hunter had been thrown down by the shock; while a neighbor’s house 
near by had narrowly escaped, the window-screens and bell-wires having 
been melted. 

When all were gathered in the parlor, Lizzie asked, with great simplicity, 
“Father, what do people mean by a thunderbolt ? When anything is struck 
by lightning, does an iron bolt come down from the sky?” 

“No, my dear,” said Mr. Leslie, smiling; “nothing of the kind, though 
it is not strange that many people have thought there was. When a shaft 
or ball of electric light is seen coming from the clouds; it is easy to imagine 
it a bolt of red-hot metal. The ancients, who knew little of electricity, 
naturally enough supposed that the gods, who were thought to live some- 
where up in the sky, were throwing fiery missiles at each other, or at men 
who had offended them. Hence we read of the ‘thunderbolts of Jove,’ or 
Jupiter, and of the ‘hammer of Thor,’ by which was meant nothing more 
than what we call lightning.” 
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“ What can it be, then, that strikes trees and houses, and sometimes kills 
people ?” urged Lizzie. 

“Yes, that is just what I want to know,” added Charley. 

“ And that is what I am going to try to tell you,” replied Mr. Leslie ; “but 
you will need to give very close attention in order to understand anything 
about it. Did either of you ever hear‘slight snapping sounds when you 
combed your hair on a cold, dry morning ?” 

“ J have,” said Charley ; “and once, when it was dark, I saw little sparks 
of fire in Willie’s hair when it snapped.” 

“I have seen them on my pussy, too, and I was afraid her fur was going 
to catch fire,” said Willie, eagerly. 

“ These snappings and sparks,” resumed Mr. Leslie, “were real thunder 
and lightning, on a very small scale. But you did not find any red-hot iron 
about them. The same may be produced in many ways. Here is one.” 
Mr. Leslie took the glass chimney from a common kerosene lamp, and 
rubbed it briskly with the silk lining of his coat. ‘“ Now,” he said, “this 
may not give a spark that can be seen in a light room, but you shall see 
what it will do.” He held it over some small bits of paper lying on the 
table, when the children were surprised to see several of the bits leap up 
and cling to the glass for a few moments, and then fall back. He continued: 
“If I were to take a large plate of thick glass, so fixed that it would not 
touch any good conductor, — I will tell you what a conductor is, presently, — 
then, if I should rub it briskly enough, it would give off a spark that would 
make you jump, should you put your finger near it. This would be precisely 
the same thing, in a small way, as being struck by lightning. One kind of 
electrical machine is made by suspending a large round plate of glass on 
an axle ‘through its centre, like a grindstone, with a crank by which to turn 
it, and a rubber to press against each side. A few turns of this. machine 
will produce ‘lightning ’ enough to throw you prostrate on the floor, should 
you touch the glass or any metal connected with it. 

‘“‘ But here is another way of getting nearly the same thing.” Mr. Leslie 
took from his desk a stick of sealing-wax, and rubbed it quickly on his coat- 
sleeve ; then, holding it over the scraps of paper, they manifested the same 
affection for it that they did before for the glass. ‘The same result may be 
produced with a cake of resin, and several other substances.” 

“ Now,” he continued, “this mysterious something which shows its pres- 
ence in these curious ways is called electricity. But there is a singular 
difference between that produced by means of glass and that produced with 
sealing-wax or resin. The first is called Josétive and the other negative 
electricity. If two articles become charged with the same kind, they repel 
or push each other apart; but if one becomes positively and the other 
negatively charged, they attract, or draw each other together.” 

“Can you tell us, father, what this word e/ectricity comes from?” asked 
Ada, who had lately begun the study of language. “Is it in any way related 
to our words edect and election ?” 

“I suspect it is a near relation. It is derived immediately from the Greek 
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word electron, which is the name for amber, a kind of fossil gum in which 
this peculiar attraction was first noticed ; but it is probable the name of this 
gum was made up from two words, e/co, to attract, and shiz, a hair, or 
thrion, a leaf, because amber seemed to draw or e/ect such light arti- 
cles.” 

“But,” interposed Charley, “I don’t yet get any idea of what if zs that 
goes ‘from one hair to another on my head, or from the glass to the hand, 
or from the clouds to the earth. Is it a fiery fluid, or what is it?” 

“ That is just the point of difficulty,” replied his father. ‘The great Dr. 
Franklin, who was the first in this country to draw lightning from the 
clouds, by means of a kite, and found it to be the same thing as the elec- 
tricity from a machine, thought there were two distinct fluids, consisting 
of some peculiar kind of material which had no weight, and which he dis- 
tinguished as positive and negative electricities. Others have thought there 
was but one fluid, which had two different conditions. 

“But scientific men have been carefully studying the matter ever since 
Franklin’s day, and they now tell us that they are not able to detect any 
kind of material substance passing in the electric current, — except, indeed, 
such particles as may be torn away from the points of discharge, or gathered 
up in the air. Nor does it manifest any heat, unless it meets with resist- 
ance, But they find that a peculiar agitation, sometimes very violent, takes 
place in the particles of any substance lying in the path of this current; and 
that if there is a resistance to this motion, — that is, if the substance is not 
a good conductor, as they call it, or if, being a good conductor, it is not large 
enough for the current, — then heat is produced, and often light. 

“So scientific men are coming to think that electricity, instead of being 

a fluid, or two fluids, is merely a peculiar state of matter, or mode of motion 
in the particles of matter, caused by a force that is.not matter. But just 
what this force is, or why it acts as it does, no one seems to understand. 
So, probably, the most we can do at present is to learn what we can of the 
curious ways in which it acts, — how it can be kept from harming us, and 
how be made useful to us.” 

“But,” said Charley, after thinking intently for a few moments, “how 
can anything that is not hot itself make other things hot, and set them on 
fire?” ; 

“Did you never see a horse’s shoe strike fire on the stones in the street ? 
and do you not know that the axles of railway-cars and other carriages 
will become hot — sometimes red-hot — if not kept well oiled? and did you 
never read of travellers or hunters in a forest, when they had no matches, 
kindling a fire by rubbing two dry sticks together ?” 

Charley had seen or read of all these things, but had not thought much 
about how they were done. His father continued: “Motion suddenly 
stopped, or partly stopped, by friction, always produces heat. If the quick 
motion caused in the particles of any substance by the electric force is 


partly interrupted by any means, the substance itself may quickly become 
very hot. 
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‘“* Now, in some substances, such as copper, iron, and several other metals, 
electric action appears to take place very easily, and hence these are called 
good conductors. But in other substances, like glass, resin, dry air, etc., 
there seems to be a resistance to electric action, and these are called 
poor conductors, or non-conductors. Water is a pretty good conductor, but 
not nearly so good as iron. When the electric force attempts to act in any 
of these poor conductors, or non-conductors, it meets with such resistance 
that heat results, just as when two pieces of dry wood or iron are rubbed 
together hard.” , 

“ Well, all this is very curious ; but will you please explain just how this 
wonderful force acts when it snaps in my hair, and when it shivers trees to 
pieces, and sets houses on fire ?” asked Charley. 

“Let me first tell you,” said Mr. Leslie, “that the electric force is pro- 
duced by rubbing together almost any unlike substances ; but if one or both 
of these substances should happen to be a good conductor, like iron, the 
force is carried off and dissipated, so that you see and feel nothing of it. 
If, however, both are non-conductors, like glass and silk, the force seems 
to collect on the surface, and shows itself by a spark, or by attracting light 
articles. 

“Your hair is a non-conductor; the friction of the dry wind, or perhaps 
of the comb, produces electricity in small quantities on the ends of some 
of the hairs. These are then positively electrified, as it is termed; and 
when other objects which are negative are brought near them, the force 
passes from one to the other with a spark and a snapping sound. When 
the air is full of moisture or water, this, being a tolerably good conductor, 
carries off the electricity as fast as it is produced. Hence it is not percep- 
tible in damp weather. 

“Dr. Livingstone, the great African explorer, states that the hot, dry 
winds of the deserts sometimes produce such quantities of electricity that 
a bunch of ostrich feathers held against the wind for a few seconds becomes 
as strongly charged as if attached to a powerful electrical machine, and will 
emit a sharp crackling sound when clasped by the hand; while the clothing 
will give out a luminous appearance on a slight rubbing. 

“ A scientific gentleman once climbed to the top of one of the pyramids 
of Egypt, accompanied by two Bedouin Arabs as servants. While standing 
on the summit, he found that his hand would emit electric light whenever 
he extended it upward, much to the astonishment of the Arabs. He then 
pointed his finger toward a metallic button on a gourd which he carried 
with him, when a succession of sparks flashed from the button. This so 
terrified the superstitious Bedouins that they fled down the steps of the 
pyramid and disappeared in the desert, never returning to claim their wages. 
They thought their employer must be some dreadful conjurer, who had 
power to control and play with the lightnings. 

“Now as to the tree, The electric force always follows the line of the 
best conductors. A green tree is a much better conductor than air, and 
the moisture or sap in the tree is much better than the wood. When an 
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Two Trees struck. 


electric discharge from the clouds to the earth takes a tree in its course, 
it sometimes finds a sufficient conductor in the sap just underneath the bark. 
This, by the heat which is produced, is in some cases instantly converted 
into steam, stripping off the bark in its path down the trunk. Sometimes 
the electricity penetrates to the heart of the tree, or among the layers of 
wood, and, suddenly changing the moisture to vapor, causes an explosion 
which rends the trunk into splinters. 

“ But how does lightning set a house on fire? I have said that it always 
makes its path through the best conductors ‘it can find. If there is a bit 
of iron or other metal within reach, it seeks it out. Sooner than pass 
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through a single inch of water, even, it will travel four hundred million times 
as far through iron wire, if this is at hand. But if a powerful current tries to 
pass through a small wire, or a nail in a building, the metal instantly be- 
comes heated and melts ; and if this melted iron happens to fall on anything 
which kindles easily, the building is soon in flames. 

“From this you will understand the use of lightning-rods on buildings. 
They should be made of copper or iron, large enough not to melt under a 
powerful current, and should enter the ground deep enough to reach earth 
that is always moist. 

“The human body and the bodies of animals are better conductors than 
trees, and this makes it dangerous to stand near a tree in a thunder-storm. 
I have read somewhere of a French peasant protecting himself from light- 
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ning by getting under a glass bell, —a rather ludicrous situation, I should 
think.* 

“ Lightning often seems very capricious in'the feats it performs. A church 
at Antrasme in France was once struck by an electric discharge which 
passed down the tower, following a very crooked path, and entered the aisle, 
doing a great deal of damage. It melted the gilding of the picture-frames, 
blackened the faces of the statues of saints, melted some rods of tin in the 
vestry, and at last passed out through the floor of a side chapel, boring two 
holes as smoothly as would a gimlet. This damage was very carefully re- 
paired, and all traces of it removed. Twelve years later the same church 
was again struck, the discharge following precisely the same track, repeating 
the same damages, and boring holes in the same spots in its exit. This 
seems to show that its whole course was governed by exact laws, from which 
it could not deviate, — and this, no doubt, is always the case.” 

“ But what makes so much of this ‘ force’ — if that is what we must call 
it — up in the clouds? How does it get there?” asked Lizzie. 

“] have already said,” was the reply, “that this force is produced by 
friction. Two great currents of air, blowing in different directions, as they 
often do, may be said to rub against each other, and in that way immense 
quantities of the force are supposed to be developed, as we produce small 
quantities by rubbing glass. It appears to be absorbed by and stored up in 
the vapor of the clouds, until these become strongly or positively charged, 
and then they must discharge themselves into the negative earth. When 
the air near the earth is full of moisture, the electricity is conducted silently 
down, and is not noticed; but when the lower stratum of air is compara- 
tively dry, then the force descends in what we call thunderbolts, leaping to 
the best conductors it can find on its way.” 

* But,” inquired Ada, “ why does it take the zigzag course we often see 
it have when darting through the air? Why doesn’t it go the shortest 
way ?” 

“ That, I think, must be because it takes the line of the greatest moisture, 
which probably is noi at all times evenly distributed through the air.” 

“Some people say,” remarked Charley, “that they have seen the light- 
ning strike upwards from the earth to the clouds. Does it ever really do 
so?” 

“ Upward discharges, no doubt, occasionally take place, when the earth 
happens to become positive to the clouds. Continuous electric flames 
rising from the tops of prominent objects are sometimes seen. Once when 
an army of Roman soldiers were marching to battle, their spears were seen 
tipped with fire. This was thought to be a certain sign of the favor of the 
gods, but it was. probably an electrical phenomenon of the kind we are 
speaking of. Similar flames have been repeatedly seen issuing from the 
tops of masts on ships at sea, and they are called the Fire of St. Elmo. 

* See “‘ The Wonders of Thunder and Lightning,” alittle work full of curious anecdotes and 


pictures illustrating this subject. It is orle of Scribner, Armstrong, & Co.’s famous “ Wonder 
Books.” 
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It is stated that such a light appeared, on one occasion, at the mast-head 
of the vessel in which Columbus made his voyage for the discovery of 
America, and it was thought an omen of success. A more recent instance 
occurred in March, 1866, when the captain of a vessel sailing in the English 
Channel observed during a storm a blaze of light, not only at the top of 
the mainmast, but at the end of every yard. The flame at the bowsprit 
was the most vivid ; and the captain, who understood its nature, but wished 
to study it more closely, climbed up and extended his hand toward the 
blaze. Instantly the current changed its course so as to pass through his 
body, and the flame streamed from the ends of his fingers. But it produced 
no shock, and no sensation of heat; nor was any sign of fire left on masts 
or spars, though the flame continued for hours. 

“ Electric currents, not sufficiently strong to be seen, are doubtless often 
passing upward to the clouds. A photographer in Berlin, on taking a 
photograph of a statue in a public square in that city, — it represented an 
Amazon holding a lance pointing to the sky, — found to his surprise a streak 
in the negative, extending upward from the point of the lance. It was made, 
evidently, by an electric current invisible to the eye. 
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“ Lightning itself sometimes makes pictures. A sailor was once struck 
by lightning while sitting on,a box near the foremast of his vessel, mending 
his clothes. On the foremast had been nailed a horseshoe, for the purpose 
of ‘keeping off witches.’ When the clothing was removed from his body, 
an exact image of this horseshoe was found imprinted on the sailor’s back, 
as if it had been tattooed. In other instances, images of leaves, and even 
of whole trees, have been formed upon the bodies of persons affected by 
electric shocks. In such cases it is supposed that fine particles are actually 
torn by the electric force from the object which forms the point of discharge, 
and carried to the surface where the picture is made. 

“But these curious feats of this mysterious and powerful force are no 
more wonderful than are the ways in which it has been tamed and trained 
to work for man. What was once a cause of wondering terror to mankind 
has now become a most useful servant in many of the arts, and a swift 
message-bearer from city to city and from continent to continent, until it 
has brought almost the whole world into one neighborhood. Possibly at 
no distant day it will light our streets and dwellings, move our carriages, 
and propel our machinery.” 

“O father, do tell us how they make electricity carry messages on the 
telegraph wires!” said Ada, speaking for the others. “I never could 
understand it.” 

“It is too late to-night,” was the reply; “but we will take that for the 


subject of our next talk.” 
N. A. Eliot. 


— ALBERS 


GUSSY’S COASTING. 


f rsaares is one evening in Gussy Hale’s life that she will remember as 
long as she lives, and that is the evening she went sliding with Gid on 
Maple Hill. 

She carried as happy a little heart there as ever beat in a baby bosom, 
and brought it home with her too. Her fingers ached desperately, to be 
sure, and the tears came through her nose unaccountably, and there was a 
bruise on her forehead ; but all this was of no account whatever. 

Evening after evening she had heard the joyous shouts, and watched the 
darting sleds, with her face pressed against the pane, and her whole soul 
in sympathy with the noisy throng, until she was struck dumb with joy by 
her father’s announcement that she should go, for once, with Gid. Her 
mother began to protest mildly with a “Now, William!” and Gussy was 
kept quivering in suspense for five minutes while the subject was discussed. 
Her father urged that the evening was fine, and that Gideon was fully com- 
petent to take care of his little sister ; and her mother consented finally, with 
many cautions to Gideon, and with a promise from him that he would slide 
her five times, and no more. 
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Gussy is a most unwieldy little dancer, but she usually expresses intense 
joy by a kind of clumsy gymnastic feat which Gid calls dancing. She hops 
as high as she can raise her fat little body, comes down solidly on her heels, 
or loses her equilibrium recklessly and rolls in glee. Upon hearing her 
mother’s decision, she betook herself to her favorite exercise with such zeal, 
and laughed and sang, and hugged and kissed them all by turns so raptu- 
rously that it did their hearts good to see her. 

It was such a new and wonderful experience, however, to be out under 
the cold, brilliant moon and the winking stars, walking with Gid among the 
shadows, — the houses, steeples, trees, and fences all unfamiliar in the weird 
light, —that she grew quite still and awe-struck. 

While they climbed the hill, the coasters came dashing past them, — boys 
and girls, large and small, but none so small as she. In vain she looked 
for Kitty Plummer or Dovey Haines. Meg Cameron was there with her 
superb new sled, the “ Queen of the Hills” ; but Meg was ten, an only daugh- 
ter, and far too proud to care for little four-year-olds. While Gid settled 
Gussy comfortably on the sled at the top of the hill, Meg, adjusting her 
overshoe, looked on scornfully. 

“T should think your mother would keep such babies at home.” 

Gid’s eyes flashed, only nobody saw them. There was always war between 
these two. She hated him because he was the only boy in school who 
would not reply to her taunts ; and he despised her because she was saucy, 
and was a girl. If a boy went beyond the bounds of forbearance, it was 
sometimes extremely gratifying to force him up to the mark, and exact fair 
play according to the school-boy standard. A girl could be equally exas- 
perating, and at the same time be exempt from the deserved punishment, 
thus becoming doubly obnoxious. 

He only stood up silently now, and waited until the “ Queen of the Hills” 
was on her way ; then, as he glided after, with his chin over Gussy’s shoul- 
der, he whispered, “ Never mind, Chick, she’s only a gir//” And Gussy 
was altogether too young and too happy to resent this implication. 

Meg’s fling was only one of the little pricks which children as well as 
grown men and women have to endure ; and a little triumph followed it too, 
for old Pointer distanced the “ Queen of the Hills,” and all the boys set up 
a shout at the sight. 

“That slide counts one, and ’t was a good one; wasn’t it, Gussy?” 
shouted Gid, triumphantly tugging her up the hill again. 

“Yes!” piped Gussy back, for all the coasters conversed at the top of 
their lungs ; “ I never went so fast! We-we-went’s fast as the wai/woad/” 

This time all the sleds came up at once, and were to start together for a 
race; but Gid, mindful of his mother’s caution, waited till they had all gone 
down, and then started alone with Gussy. With all her delight, she was a 
little timid as yet, and grasped the sled tightly, cautioning him to “go 
stwait.” 

“TI shall go straight, Gussy,” he assured her. “See, I drag my foot so, 
and steer just as true as a dart.” 
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“T may skeer some time, may n’t 1?” she questioned, catching her breath 
as they began to go faster ; and his answer was lost in the huzzas at the foot 
of the hill. 

“This makes two!” he said, turning the sled and climbing back. “We 
can have three more. Can you keep tally, Ducky ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, looking up at the stars ; “I wish ’t was forty-leven ! 
as many as the stars is; don’t you, Gid?” At this moment a sled came 
dashing down and, swerving like a flash to avoid another sled coming up, 
grazed Gid’s in passing, and interrupted her star-gazing by rolling her off 
into a drift. 

“ Are you hurt, Gussy ?” asked her brother, catching her up. 

“No-o!” she answered, rather uncertainly ; “only I b’lieve my elbow’s 
full er snow!” 

“Never mind a little snow ; if that’s all, we’re all right again.” And, 
tucking her down on the sled, he pranced off with her so comically that 
she soon forgot the overturn in her merriment at his antics. 

Now the road was very wide, and in the exact middle of the sliding track 
was a gigantic “jounce,” which the boys affected and the girls shunned. 
Gid, although he slid carefully on the slides with Gussy, was aching to 
plunge over that identical jounce. And he secretly resolved that, after he 
had given her five slides, he would put her in Lucy Snow’s care, and go 
down once jollily. 

The next slide the boys all hitched their sleds together, Hugh Cameron 
ahead, in spite of Meg’s protestations, and steered straight for the jounce, 
shouting, “ Clear the track! Train’s coming!” and only Gid and Gussy 
remained behind. 

Just as the train got swiftly under way, the cry of “A team! a team!” 
was raised, and Gid saw with surprise a horse and sleigh at the foot of 
the hill. 

The snake-like train gliding down the hill with the uproarious cries of 
“Turn out! Hold on!” frightened the horse, which plunged out of the 
road on one side, while the snarl of sleds piled up on the other. 

“ Whoa, here!” called out a peculiar voice, which the boys immediately 
recognized as the voice of an eccentric old codger who lived two or three 
miles from the village. ‘What yer dewin’ here, yer catermeounts ?” 

“Minding our own business,” retorted Hugh, from whose face the blood 
was dropping. “This hill is for us boys to slide on, and nobody but green- 
horns ever drives through here, either !” 

“Sho !” drawled the old man, calmly, getting back slowly into his sleigh, 
and turning his horse. “ Then, seein’’s I don’t set up for a greenhorn, boys, 
I guess I'll go back. Sorry, though, that I sp’ilt your slide.” 

This was certainly rather unexpected, and called forth a chorus of apolo- 
gies from the other boys ; but Hugh, somewhat hurt and very much ashamed, 
went sulkily home, followed by Meg, and sorrily soothed by her triumphant 
“1 told you so.” 

Gussy’s remaining three slides were delightful successes, for old }ointer 
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was a prodigy of speed, and the cheers which invariably followed their wild 
progress were very exhilarating to Gussy. 

“ Now, Chicky,” Gid said, after the fifth slide, “you stand here a minute 
with Lucy, and see us boys go all hitched together once. O, you’ll say it’s 
fun! You watch, and when the head boy gets to the jounce, and hollers 
‘ Hoop, la /’ you'll see him pop; and then the whole train ’ll go popping 
after him, right up into the air and down with a chunk / and then we’ll go 
home.” 

Gussy danced with delight by Lucy’s side, but said nothing. 

The Pointer was generously swapped for Bob Thayer’s “ Dexter,” and 
Bob went head boy and Gid hindermost. Each boy hitched the rope of 
his rear neighbor’s sled to his own, and lay flat, face down. The word was 
given, and the train had begun to move from the hill-top, when Gussy broke 
from Lucy, and, running with all her speed, flung herself forward, and came 
down like a bomb upon her brother’s head and shoulders. 

“O Gussy /” he screamed, helplessly, — for her fifty pounds held him down 
like a nightmare, — “ get off! Get off!” 

“J can skeer, Gid!” shouted the little plague, sticking in her toes sturdily, 
and swinging the sled off in spite of him. They were now going like the 
wind. 

“Boys!” bawled Gid, frantically, “stop! hold on! don’t go over that 
jow-ow-ounce !” 

But it was too late ; the jounce was reached, the popping process already 
begun. 

His outcry had only set the boys to “snubbing” and jamming up to- 
gether, and at every pop there was a crash. When Gid’s sled struck, 
Gussy popped off into space, and he was inserted endwise in a snow-bank 
on the opposite side of the track, so thoroughly frightened at the thought 
of Gussy’s probable damages that he did not think of himself. All that 
could be seen of that rash infant was a pair of red socks kicking vigorously 
but noiselessly ; but it turned out, when she was pulled up where she could 
breathe, that she was very slightly injured. 

“ Dear little heart !” exclaimed Gid, pityingly, rubbing her smarting fore- 
head with his rough, wet mitten. 

“No matter, Gid,” she said, resolutely trying not to sob. “That sled 
don’t skeer so well as Pointer, does it ?” 

Several of the boys were hurt, but none seriously, and they all laughed 
heartily over the catastrophe. Bob Thayer’s nose excited some derision 
among the scholars for a few days, but he bore it good-naturedly. 

When the jolly coasters were all gathered in their respective homes, and 
the hill stood white and silent in the moonlight, Gid, sitting in the flicker- 
ing firelight, rehearsed the main incidents of the evening to an interested 
auditor far more entertainingly than they are related here. 


Anna Boynton Averill. 
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THE FOX IN THE WELL. 


IR REYNARD once, as I ’ve 
heard tell, 
Had fallen into a farmer’s well, 
When Wolf, his cousin, passing 
by, 
Heard from the depths his dismal 
cry. 


Over the wheel a well-chain hung, 
From which two empty buckets 
swung: 
At one, drawn up beside the brink, 
The Fox had paused, no doubt, to 
drink, 
And, putting in his head, had 
tipped 
} The bucket: Fox and _ bucket 
slipped, 
And, hampered by the bail, he fell, 
) As I have said, into the well. 
» As down the laden bucket went, 
; The other made its swift ascent. 


His cousin, Wolf, beguiled to stop, 

Listened astonished at the top, 

Looked down, and by the uncer- 
tain light 

Saw Reynard in a curious plight, — 

There in his bucket at the bottom, 

Calling as if the hounds had got 
him! 


“What do you there?” his cousin 
cried. 


“ Dear Cousin Wolf,” the Fox re- 
plied, 

“In coming to the well to draw 

Some water, what d’ye think I 
saw ? 

It glimmered bright and still be- 
low; 

You ’ve seen it, but you did not know 
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It was a treasure! Now, behold! 
I’ve got my bucket filled with gold, 
Enough to buy ourselves and wives 
Poultry to last us all our lives!” 


The Wolf made answer, with a grin, 
“Dear me! I thought you ’d tumbled in! 
What, then, is all this noise about?” 

“ Because I could not draw it out, 

I called to you,” the Fox replied. 

“First help me, then we will divide.” 


“How?” “Get into the bucket there.” 
The Wolf, too eager for a share, 

Did not one moment pause to think ; — 
There hung the bucket by the brink, 
And in he stepped. As down he went, 
The cunning Fox made his ascent, 
Being the lighter of the two. 


“That ’s right! ha, ha! how well you do! 
How glad I am you came to help!” 
Wolf struck the water with a yelp; 
The Fox leaped out: “ Dear Wolf,” said he, 
“You ’ve been so very kind to me, 
I'll leave the treasure all to you; — 
I hope ’t will do you good! Adieu! 
There comes the farmer!” Off he shot, 
And disappeared across the lot, 
Leaving the Wolf to meditate 
Upon his miserable fate, — 
To flattering craft a victim made, 
By his own greediness betrayed ! 
Ff. T. Trowbridge. 


COOL CLG AOI 


THE STORY OF FLORINDA. 


A PARTY of small cousins were spending New Year’s at Grandma 
Bowen’s, and while waiting for tea they begged her to tell them the 
story of Florinda, — some because they had never heard it, others because 
they had. The old lady was more than willing. “Yes,” said she, “we 
Bowens ought to keep alive the memory of Florinda, the faithful hired girl ; 
and I will tell you the story just as your grandfather told it to me, and just 
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as his grandfather told it to him, and as: Ais grandfather told it-to Azm. 
Your grandfather’s grandfather’s grandfather remembered Nathaniel Bowen 
very well, and Azs father, — Nathaniel Bowen’s father, — the first Mr. Bowen 
of all, came over from England in the bark Jasper, more than two hundred 
years ago. He brought his family with him, and they settled in this very 
place where we live now. The country was covered with woods then. 
Indians, buffaloes, deer, wolves, and foxes had it pretty much to themselves. 

“But if I am going to tell the story,” continued the old lady, suddenly 
raising her voice and sitting straight in her chair, “there is something to 
be done first, so that we may seem to see just how they lived in those days. 
For instance, carry out the furniture, and the stove, pictures, carpet. Jake 
believe, you know. Then tear the house down, leaving only this one room, 
and let this one room pass for that one-roomed hut. But knock away lath 
and plaster; the walls must be made of logs. The same overhead. Cut 
square holes for windows, and hang wooden shutters inside. One of the 
holes may have four small panes of glass. Cover the others with oiled paper, 
— there was no glass made in this country then. Let a stone chimney run 
up through the logs overhead at one end, and at the other end a ladder, 
leading to a loft. The fireplace very large. And now, to furnish the hut, 
bring in a bed, a meal-chest, a large, heavy clothes-chest, a spinning-wheel, 
a bench or two, and a few chairs. Can you see that hut now?” 

“ And the stumps /” cried one little fellow, who knew the whole story. 

“Yes, Gussy,” said the old lady, looking pleased, “and some stumps of 
trees, sawed off short, for the little ones to sit on. 

“There was one house beside in the valley, and only one, and that 
belonged to a man named Moore. It stood nearly an eighth of a mile off in 
that direction” (pointing). “Four miles off in ‘hat direction” (pointing the 
opposite way), “at the Point, called then Mackerel Point, there were some 
dozen or twenty houses, a store, anda mill. No road between here and the 
Point, only a blind pathway through the woods. Those woods reached 
hundreds and hundreds of miles! 

“When Mr. Bowen had lived in this country a little more than a year, 
his wife died, leaving three children, — Philip, not quite eleven ; Nathaniel, 
six; and Polly, three, — and to take care of these children, and to keep his 
house, he hired a young girl named Florinda LeShore, who came ovér from 
England as servant in some family. This Florinda was born in France, 
but had spent the greater part of her life in England. She was only fifteen 
years old, — rather young to take the care of a family. There were so few 
whites in this country then, however, that Mr. Bowen was glad to get even a 
girl fifteen years old. I suppose he little thought she would be the means 
of saving the lives of two of his children. 

“Florinda hired out to Mr. Bowen some time in November. On the 
29th of December, as Mr. Bowen and Mr. Moore were saddling their 
horses to go to the store, word came that they must set out immediately 
for a place about fifteen miles off, called Dermott’s Crossing, to consult with 
other settlers as to what should be done to defend themselves against the 
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Indians, for there were reports that in some neighborhoods the Indians 
were doing mischief. 

“So the two men turned their horses’ heads in the direction of Dermott’s 
Crossing. It was woods most of the way, but they knew the general direc- 
tion of the bridle-path, and thought they should make good time and be back 
by noon of the next day. Florinda baked corn-meal into cakes, and put 
the cakes and some slices of bacon into the saddle-bags, along with the 
corn for the horse. They’ were to return by way of the store, and bring 
provisions. 

“Two days and two nights passed, and they had neither come nor sent 
any message. By that time there was not much left to eat in either house. 
Florinda and the children slept both nights at Mrs. Moore’s. Mr. Bowen 
said it would be better for them to sleep there. He did not fear any actual 
danger, — the Indians in this neighborhood had never been troublesome at all, 
— still, in case anything should happen, Mrs. Moore’s house was much safer 
than ours. It was built of heavy timbers, and its doors were oak, studded 
with spikes. The Indians never attacked a strong house like that, especially 
if guarded by a white man with fire-arms. Mrs. Moore was a feeble woman. 
She had two little children, and her brother was then living with her,—a 
young man named David Palmer, at that time confined indoors. on account 
of having frozen his feet badly. 

“On the second morning, Philip said to Florinda that he would take his 
hand-sled and go to the store and get some meal and some bacon for them- 
selves and Mrs. Moore. Florinda felt loath to let him go. It was a long 
distance, the snow was deep, — no track, and woods nearly all the way. 
But Philip said that he was n’t afraid; the oldest boy ought to take care of 
the family : and at last Florinda said he might go. There seemed no other 
way. For, unless he did, they might all starve, especially if there should 
come on a heavy snow-storm. 

“ Philip had a hand-sled made of barrel staves. He took this hand-sled, 
and took a shovel to dig his way through the drifts. Mrs. Moore had him 
start from her house, because she wanted to be sure he was well wrapped 
up. She felt badly about his going, as well as Florinda. There was danger 
of his losing his way, and there were other dangers, which neither of them 
liked to speak of. He left home in good spirits, about nine o’clock in 
the morning, on the thirty-first day of December, promising to be back be- 
fore evening. 

“Florinda spent the day in spinning and in other work for the family. 
As soon as it began to grow dark, Mrs. Moore sent her little boy over to 
inquire. Florinda sent word back that Philip had not come, and that she 
should wait until he did come, before going over to Mrs. Moore’s. 

“ After the boy had gone back, Florinda barred the door and shut all the 
window-shutters but one. She left that open, so that Philip might see the 
firelight shining through. The children began to cry because Philip was 
out all alone in the dark woods, and Florinda did everything she could to 
take up their minds. Nathaniel told afterward of her rolling up the cradle- 
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quilt into a baby for little Polly, and pinning an apron on it, and of her set- 
ting him letters to copy on the bellows with chalk. He said she tied a 
strip of cloth round his head, to keep the hair out of his eyes when he bent 
over to make the letters. He remembered her telling them stories about 
the people in France, of their outdoor dancings and their grape-pickings ; 
and that, to amuse them, she took from her clothes-box a spangled work- 
bag, that was made in France, and then took out a funny high-crowned cap 
her mother used to wear, and put the cap on her own head while she went 
on spinning, to make them laugh; and that when little Polly wanted a cap 
too, she twisted up a handkerchief into the shape of a cap for her; and 
remembered her stopping her wheel very often to listen for Philip. He 
always spoke of Florinda as a sprightly, bright-eyed girl, who was pleasing 
both in her looks and her manners. 

“ At last little Polly fell asleep and was put into bed. Nathaniel insisted 
on waiting up till Philip came, and Florinda humored him. He laid his 
head on her lap and dropped asleep there, and slept till she got up to put 
more wood on. It was then nearly twelve o’clock. Nathaniel woke in a 
fright. He had been dreaming about wolves, which made him cry. 

In the midst of his crying there came a tap at the door. Florinda made 
no answer. Then a voice said, ‘’St! ’st!’ Still she made no answer. 
Then the voice said, softly, ‘*/orinda?’ It was the young man David 
Palmer, Mrs. Moore’s brother. He had crawled all the way between the two 
houses, to see if they were safe, and if they would not come over. Florinda 
said no, that she had plenty of work to do, and was not afraid, and meant 
to stay and keep a good fire agoing for Philip. The young man told her 
the window-shutter ought to be shut, to keep the light from shining out, in 
case any Indians might be going through the woods ; that when Philip got 
within half a mile of the house he could keep his course by the brook. 
Florinda closed the shutter. He then told her something, in a tone of voice 
too low for the children to hear, which made her look quite thoughtful. He 
pointed to a knot-hole in the shutter, and she hung a shawl over it. Then 
he dried his fur mittens a few minutes longer at the blaze, and went back 
to stay with his sister. 

“When the young man had been gone a little while, Nathaniel climbed 
up and looked through the knot-hole, and told Florinda he saw a fire in the 
woods. Florinda said she thought not, maybe it was the moon rising, and 
kept on with her spinning. By and by he looked again, and said he did 
see a fire, and some Indians sitting down by it. Florinda left her wheel 
then, and looked through, and said yes, it was so. She kept watch after- 
ward, and saw them put out the fire and go away into the woods toward 
the Point. She told Nathaniel of this, and then held him in her arms and 
sang songs, low, in a language he could not understand. By this time it 
was pretty near morning. 

“On the back side of the hut, near the fireplace, there had been in the 
summer a hole or tunnel dug through to the outside under the logs. It 
was begun by a tame rabbit that belonged to Nathaniel. The rabbit bur- 
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rowed out and got away. The children at play dug the hole deeper and 
wider, and it came quite handy in getting in firewood. This passage was 
about four feet deep. They called it the ack doorway. When winter came 
on, it was filled up with sand and moss. No doubt Florinda planned exactly 
what to do in case of an attack, as she spent the latter part of that night 
in taking the filling from the dack doorway. The outer part was frozen hard, 
and had to be thawed with hot water. Nathaniel helped carry the water. 
When this was done, she took the work-bag out of her clothes-box, and put 
into it Mr. Bowen’s papers and the teaspoons. (Among the papers were 
deeds of property in England.) Little Polly waked and cried, and both 
- children complained of being hungry. There were a few handfuls of meal 
left. Florinda baked it into a cake, and divided it between them. She said 
a great deal to Nathaniel about taking care of little Polly,— told him that, 
if any bad Indians came to the door, he must catch hold of her hand and 
run just as quick as he could, through the Jack way, to Mrs. Moore’s. Her 
chief care, then and afterward, seemed to be for the children. And when 
danger came in earnest, she made no attempt to save herself; her only 
thought was to save them. 

“While she was talking to Nathaniel, in the way 1 have said, they all 
heard a step outside. It was then a little after daybreak. Some one tapped 
at the door, and a strange voice said, ‘A friend, open guick /’ She opened 
the door, and found a white man standing there. This white man told her 
that unfriendly Indians were prowling about, to rob, to kill, and to burn 
dwelling-houses, and that two were known to be in that very neighborhood. 
The man was a messenger sent to warn people. He could not stop a 
moment. This was on the morning of the Ist of January. As soon as the 
man had gone, Florinda double-barred the door, raked up the fire, put on 
her things and the children’s things, and got ready to go with them over to 
Mrs. Moore’s ; gave them each a bundle, and took one herself. But before 
starting she opened the shutter a crack and looked out, and saw, it was 
supposed, the two Indians coming toward the door, for she flung down her 
bundle, snatched the children’s away from them, hung the work-bag round 
Nathaniel’s neck, whispering, ‘Run / Run! You'll have time! I "ll keep 
them out till you get away /’ all the while pulling at the clothes-chest. He 
heard the Indians yell, and saw Florinda brace herself against the door, 
with her feet on the chest. ‘Run/ Run/? she kept saying. ‘ Zake care 
of little Polly! Don't let go of little Polly !” 

“ Nathaniel ran with little Polly, and on the way they met the young man, 
David Palmer, creeping along with his gun. He was coming to tell Florinda 
to hurry away. He saw by the looks of the children that something dread- 
ful had happened, and just at that moment heard the yells of the Indians 
and the sound of their clubs beating in the door. David Palmer said after- 
ward that it seemed to him he never should reach that house. And when 
he had almost reached it, his gun failed him, — or, rather, his hands failed 
to hold it. He started without his mittens, and his fingers were stiff and 
numb from creeping over the frozen snow. 
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“ He threw the gun down, and went on just as fast as a man could in such 
a condition, almost without hands or feet, and presently saw two Indians 
start from the house and run into the woods, dropping several things on 
the way, — stolen articles, some of which were afterward found. He lis- 
tened a moment, and heard dogs barking, then crept round the corner of 
the house. The door had been cut away. Florinda lay across the chest, 
dead, as he thought, — and indeed she was almost gone. They had beaten 
her on the head with a hatchet or a club. One blow more, and Florinda 
would never have breathed again. David Palmer did everything he could 
do to make her show some signs of life, and was so intent upon this that 
he paid no attention to the barking of the dogs, did not notice that it 
was growing louder and coming nearer every moment. Happening to 
glance toward the door, he saw a man on horseback, riding very slowly 
toward the house, leading another horse with his right hand, and with his 
left drawing something heavy on a sled. As the man on horseback came 
nearer, it proved to be Mr. Moore. He was leading Mr. Bowen’s horse 
with his right hand, and with the other he was dragging along Mr. Bowen 
on Philip’s hand-sled.” 

“ Philip?” cried two or three. “ Did he come?” 

“ No— yes — that is, he came at last. He had not come, though, at the 
time of their finding his sled. Mr. Moore found the sled, or, rather, Mr. 
Moore’s dog found it, as they were riding along. Those two men had a 
good reason for staying away, though such a reason can hardly be called 
good. Coming home from Dermott’s Crossing, Mr. Bowen was taken sick. 
They knew of a house a mile or two out of the way, and went to it. There 
was nobody there. The family had left on account of the Indians, but 
Mr. Moore found some means of getting in. Just as soon as Mr. Bowen 
was able to be bound to his horse and carried, they set out for home, but 
had to travel at a very slow pace. When they had almost reached home, 
Mr. Moore’s dog, in racing through the woods, stopped at a clump of 
bushes, and there he sniffed and scratched and yelped, and made a great 
ado. Then Mr. Bowen’s dog did the same. Mr. Moore hitched the horses, 
and went to see, and found Philip’s sled among the bushes, with a bag of 
meal on it, and a shoulder of bacon. Mr. Bowen being then weary and 
faint, and much travel-bruised, Mr. Moore put the bag of meal and the ba- 
con on the horse, then covered the sled with boughs, and laid Mr. Bowen on 
top of them and drew him along. It was supposed that those dogs barking 
so frightened away the Indians. Philip himself left the sled under those 
bushes. That day he went to the Point he had to wait for corn to be 
ground, which made him late in starting for home. He heard a good many 
reports concerning the Indians, and thought that, instead of keeping in 
his own tracks, it would be safer to take a roundabout course back; and 
by doing this he lost his way, and wandered in the woods till almost twelve 
o’clock at night, when he came out upon a cleared place, where there were 
several log-huts. The people in one of these let him come in and sleep 
on the floor, and they gave him a good meal of meat and potatoes. He set 
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out again between four and five in the morning, guided by a row of stars 
that those people pointed out to him. 

“ A little after daybreak, he being then about quarter of a mile from home, 
in a hilly place, he thought he would leave his sled, the load was so hard 
to draw, and run ahead and tell the folks about the Indians. So he pushed 
it under some bushes, and then, to mark the spot, he took one of his shoe- 
strings and tied one of his mittens high up on the limb of a tree.” 

“One of his /eather shoe-strings!” cried the little boy,who knew the 
whole story. 

“Yes, dear child,” said the old lady, looking pleased again, “one of his 
leather shoe-strings, and then he ran toward home. Just as he came to the 
brook he heard some strange sounds, and climbed up into a hemlock-tree 
which overhung the brook, to hide out of sight and to look about. He lay 
along a branch listening, and presently saw Nathaniel, with the work-bag 
around his neck, hurrying toward the brook, leading little Polly, and was 
just going to call out, when, happening to glance over the other side, he 
caught sight of three Indians, standing behind some trees, watching the 
two children. Little Polly was afraid to step on the ice. She cried, and 
at last Nathaniel made her sit down and take hold of a stick, and he pulled 
her across by it, crawling himself part of the way. Philip moved a little to 
see better, and by doing this lost sight of them a moment, and when he 
looked again they were both gone. He heard a crackling in the bushes, and 
caught sight of little Polly’s blanket flying through the woods, and knew then 
that those Indians had carried off Nathaniel and little Polly ; and without 
stopping to consider, he jumped down and followed on, thinking, as he after- 
ward said, to find out where they went and tell his father. Philip was a 
plucky fellow, as you will find presently. His pluck brought him into danger, 
though ; and if it had not been for an Indian woman, of the name of Acush- 
nin, he might have lost his life in a very cruel way. This woman, Acushnin, 
lived in a white family when a child. She had a son about the age of Philip. 
It was perhaps on account of both these reasons that she felt inclined to 
save him. But I must not get so far ahead of my story. 

“Philip, by one way or another, kept on the trail of those Indians the 
whole day. Once it was by finding the stick that little Polly dropped. Once 
it was by seeing a shred of her blanket. Another time it was by coming 
across a butcher-knife the Indians had stolen from some house. And he 
had wit enough to break a limb or gash a tree now and then, so as to find 
his way back, also to take the bearings of the hills. When the Indians 
halted to rest, he had a chance to rest too. 

“At last they stopped for the night in a sheltered valley, where there 
were two or three wigwams. He watched them go into one of these, and 
then he could not think what to do next. The night was-setting in bitter 


cold. The shoe he took the string from had come off in running, and that. 


foot was nearly frozen, and would have been quite, only for his having tied 
some moss to the bottom of it with his pocket-handkerchief. The hand 
that had no mitten was frozen, He had eaten nothing but boxberry plums 
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and boxberry leaves. It was too late to think of finding his way home that 
night. He lay down on the snow, and as the Indians lifted the mats to 
pass in and out he could see fires burning and smell meats cooking. Then 
he began to feel sleepy, and knew nothing more, after that, till he woke in- 
side of a wigwam, and found two Indian women rubbing him with snow. 
He did not see Nathaniel and little Polly. They were in another wigwam. 
There were two Indians squatting on the floor, one of them quite old. 
Pretty soon anather came in, and Philip knew he was one of those that 
carried off the children, because he had Florinda’s work-bag hanging around 
his neck. He thought, no doubt, from seeing it on Nathaniel’s neck, that 
there was the place to wear it. Philip suffered dreadful pain in his foot 
and hand, but he shut his mouth tight, for fear he might groan. He said 
afterward, when questioned about this part of his story, that 4e was not 
going to let them hear a white boy groan. 

“ It was probably seeing him so courageous that gave them the idea of 
offering him to their chief’s wife for adoption. It was a custom among 
them, when a chief’s wife lost a male child by death, to offer her another, 
usually a captive taken in war, for adoption. If, after seeing the child offered 
in this way, she refused to adopt him, he was not suffered to live. 

“ Now, one of those two squaws in the wigwam, the older one, was the 
Acushnin 1 spoke of just now, and she felt inclined to keep Philip from 
being carried to Sogonuck, which was where the chief lived; so next 
morning before light, when the Indians all went off hunting, she sent the 
other squaw out on some errand, and then told Philip, in broken English, 
what was going to be done with him, and that it would be done in two days, 
and told him in a very earnest manner, partly by signs, that he must run 
away that very morning. She bound up his foot, she gave him a moccasin 
to wear on it, she gave him a bag of pounded corn and a few strips of meat. 
Philip found, from something she said, that the Indians supposed him to be 
a captive escaped from another party, and thought it would be better not 
to mention Nathaniel and little Polly, for fear the squaw might suspect he 
would send people to get them. 

“When the young squaw came in, the old one set her at work parching 
corn, with her back to the door, then made signs to Philip, and he crept 
out and ran. After running a few rods he came unexpectedly upon a wig- 
wam ; and he said, in telling this, that his heart beat so he could hardly 
breathe. There was a noise of some one pounding corn inside, and when 
that stopped he stopped, and when that went on he went on, and so crept by. 

“ As soon as it began to grow light, he went along without much trouble, 
by means of the signs on the trees. But as he got farther on, there being 
fewer of these signs (because they came so swift that part of the way), he 
took the wrong course, — very luckily, as it proved, for by doing so he fell 
in with two men on horseback, and one of these carried him home. 

“ As they came near the house, Philip saw by the chimney smoke that 
there was some one inside, and began to whistle a certain tune. 

“Up to this time Mr. Bowen had not been able to shed a tear ; but the 
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moment he heard that familiar whistle, he fell down on the floor and cried 
like a little child. 

“Florinda scarcely noticed Philip, — seemed dull, stupid, indifferent. It 
was found that she had no clear recollection of anything that took place 
after Mr. Bowen’s going to meet the council. Indeed, even after she was 
her own self again, she never could recall distinctly the events of those 
few days, — which was perhaps quite as well for her.” 

“ And did those two ever get found?” asked a small listener. 

“Yes, Philip described the place, and that very night a party was sent 
out which captured the Indians, and brought back Nathaniel and little 
Polly.” 

“ And the work-bag?” “ And the papers?” “ And the teaspoons?” 

“Yes, all. Florinda had half the spoons. She was married, not many 
years after all this happened, to David Palmer, and Mr. Bowen gave them 
to her for a wedding present. One of those spoons has come down in the 
Palmer family, and is now owned by Mr. Thomas Palmer of Dermotville. 

“ And here is one of the three that Mr. Bowen kept,” continued the old 
lady, going to a corner cupboard and holding up a small, thin, slim teaspoon, 
very oval in the bowl and very pointed at the handle. “This was given to 
your grandfather’s grandfather’s grandfather by Mr. Nathaniel Bowen him- 
self. Nathaniel Bowen was your ancestor. Your grandfather’s grandfather’s 
grandfather remembered him very well, as I told you at the beginning. You 
may be sure that this story.is every word true, for the Palmer family have 
the account of it in writing, copied from the account which David Palmer 


wrote down at the time it happened.” 



































Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 
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THROWING KISSES. 










IRLIE on the stairway, mother up above ; 
Girlie’s eyes and mother’s full of tender love ; 
Girlie’s little fingers throw a hurrying kiss 

Right to mother, loving, fearing not to miss ; y 
Mother throws one downward to her Golden-hair ; 
Girlie cries, “They ’re meeting, mother, in the air!” 













By and by the girlie stands all, all alone, 
Looking sadly upward for the mother, gone 
Up the heavenly stairway. Girlie, standing here, 
Knows the mother surely, surely must be near. 
If she throws her kisses up the golden stair, 
Will they meet the mother’s half-way in the air? 
Minnie B. Slade. 
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THE FALL OF A “ROCKING-STONE.” 


hee D is not the only country that can boast of rocking-stones. 
New England has several, of which Maine has at least two in its set- 
tled lands, with nobody knows how many in its wild lands. If the Druids 
had held sway here in olden days, we might, perhaps, have thought these 
stones to have been set up by them. As it is, we can but term them freaks 
of Nature during that bleak old glacial epoch when ice and granite fought 
so many hard battles with each other. 

One of the two mentioned above is in the town of Windham, on the 
southeast side of Canada Hill. It is of granite, eleven feet high, eighteen 
feet long, and nineteen feet wide across the middle. Some of those mighty 
glaciers which used to crawl like huge reptiles from the mountains down 
to the sea must have pushed it along and tilted it up here. Its weight has 
been estimated at two hundred and twenty tons; yet so nicely is it poised, 
that two men can rock it without difficulty. 

The second, which is not nearly so good a rocker, is situated in the east- 
ern portion of the township of Avon, Franklin County. This is also of 
granite, thirty feet long, twenty feet wide, and fifteen feet high. It must 
thus contain about nine thousand cubic feet, which will probably weigh not 
far from six hundred and thirty tons. It is thought to have come from Mount 
Abraham, ten miles to the northward, —all the drift bowlders of New Eng- 
land have been brought from some ledge or mountain to the northward. 

To these I would wish to add another which was thrown down by our — 
“exploring party ” while we were at Mount Katahdin. 

The northwest side of Katahdin is not nearly so precipitous as the south 
side ; yet there are many “spurs” too steep even for the black spruce to 
find root-hold. 

One glowing September day, just as the vast area of forest to the north- 
ward had grown glorious with red and golden tints, we had climbed to the 
ledgy shoulder of one of these lofty spurs and halted for a rest. After lunch, 
and while the rest of us were stretched on the shoal, mossy soil, which here 
scarcely made pretence of clothing the granitic nakedness of the mountain, 
Raed had wandered off to “ geologize ” a little, as was his wont. Presently 
he came hurrying back. 

“I say, fellows, there ’s a genuine rocking-stone out here!” he exclaimed. 

“That so?” from Wade, raising himself on one elbow. 

“Yes; a veritable old Druid! and the best of it is, it’s right on the very 
brink of the ‘slide.’ I do believe we might start it to rolling !” 

We were up at that, and, following him off for twenty or, thirty rods along 
the s/ide, as we termed the steep side of the spur, we came to a large cob- 
ble-shaped rock, poised lightly on the rough ledge. “Just see here now,” 
Raed verified ; and, pushing with his hands, he succeeded after a few efforts 
in getting it to rock several inches, to and fro. As he continued the im- 
pulses, the top of the stone erelong described an arc of fully a foot. 
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“ All put your hands on now, and let’s see whether we cannot topple it 
over,” he advised. 

We all pushed at it; but though we could somewhat accelerate its rock- 
ings, we still found it impossible to throw it out of balance. 

“ What we want is a lever,” said Wash ; “a big heavy gry.” 

Raed ran back to where we had left our lunch-bucket for the hatchet. 
While he was gone, Wade took out his pocket-rule and made a rough meas- 
urement of the stone. It was five feet three inches in height, its extreme 
length was a trifle over eleven feet, and its width seven feet and an inch. 
Wash hastily computed its weight to be upwards of sixty thousand pounds. 

Raed came back with the hatchet, and we all four went off to a hollow, 
three or four hundred yards to the northeast of the spur, to cuta fry. A 
poplar about six inches in diameter at the butt was selected and felled, after 
a vast deal of hacking. Trimming it up twenty feet, we cut it off. The 
butt-end was then sharpened to a wedge shape. 

A jolly load it gave us, back up the steep side. After getting breath, a 
stone was rolled along for a fulcrum. The upper side of the bowlder offered 
a good chance to thrust under the pry. Lifting hard, we raised it over the 
fulcrum stone, and shoved it under. It was now in position for prying. If 
we could tip the rock over, it would strike far enough down the ledgy side 
to roll; and, once rolling, it would not stop short of the foot of the spur. 

“ Ready, now,” pronounced Raed; “but look out the pry does n’t slew 
round and s/ing us off.” 

Going along to the elevated end, we leaped up, and, catching hold, climbed 
upon it. Wash walked up from the fulcrum and sat down astride. We all 
got astride, and then began “teetering” slowly up and down. The immense 
leverage thus obtained made the huge bowlder rock and grind heavily. 
Harder and harder we “jounced.” Wider and wider it rocked. Suddenly 
it cipped. Down we fell, pry and all, sprawling on the moss and boxberry, 
then jumped up and ran forward to see it go. 

Bump, bump! Grind, grind! The whole spur was jarred, and shook 
beneath the heavy jo/fs. At first it merely turned clumsily over ; but, gath- 
ering headway with every somerset, it soon began to bound as it rolled. 
Dirt and stones flew from before it. An earthquake could hardly have jarred 
and rumbled louder. 

Bound, bound / in a cloud of leaves and sticks! White whiffs of rock- 
dust flew up from the crushed ledges, and sulphurous fumes rose to where 
we stood. Wade declared he saw sparks! Farther down it took still longer 
leaps, rising in mighty curves, twenty, thirty, fifty feet, till with a vast crash 
it went into a dense growth of spruces a thousand feet below. 

“ By Jude!” exclaimed Wash. “What a grand spectacle! Why, fellows, 
that ’s worth all the circuses that ever trooped out of New York!” 

“ And yet it is but the merest effort of gravitation,” Raed observed, “one 
of the simplest acts of that strong force. Every similar rock on earth 
possesses the same power, if rolled from a similar ‘slide.’” 

Unpublished “ Camping Out” Sketches. 
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SUGAR-MAKERS’ SONG. 


N yonder wood, 
There long has stood 
An old brown arch of stone. 
Its form is jagged, 
Its sides are ragged, 
Its ashes rudely strewn. 


O’er its lone walls 
The shadow falls 
Of the ash-tree by its side, 
As toward the sky 
It towers high, 
And spreads its branches wide. 


On either hand, 
A broad deep band 

Of maple-trees extends ; 
While swamp with ledge, 
On the western edge, 

In strange confusion blends. 


Our feet sink low 
In the yielding snow, 
As we tap the goodly trees ; 
While the sap drops slow, 
With silvery flow, 
Keeping time to the warm spring breeze. 


O’er the arch all day 
We boil away 
The sap which the maples ran; 
And, as we sip, 
We slowly dip 
The sweet from pan to pan. 


While at work we sing, 

And the wild woods ring 
To the sound of voices shrill, 
* Till the sun sinks to rest, 

Far down in the west, 
Behind the wood-crowned hill. 


Above us, high 
In the starry sky, 
The silvery moon is shining ; 
While far below, 
On the crystal snow, 
Are the shadows intertwining. 


The deepening shades 
Of the forest glades 

Seem figures strange and dark ; 
And down by the rill 
That flows to the mill 

We hear the lone fox bark. 


Our camp-fire bright 
Throws a cheery light 
On the trees that round it stand ; 
And our voices ring out, 
With laughter and shout, 
Far over the wooded land. 


So there we stay 
Till break of day, 
Till the sun in beauty rises, — 
Till the golden light 
Of the morning bright 
The slumbering world surprises. 
Charles S. Trench. 
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HOW WE WATCHED THE GRAPES. 


‘*Loox a here, Bubby,” cried Jack Hill, ‘‘let’s stop this game for a few minutes ; 


I want to ask you a question.” 

‘* Well, what is it?” I inquired in an abstracted manner, at the same time bending 
over the billiard-table, and making a shot at an easy carom, which, with my usual 
ill luck, or, if the reader likes the word better, my usual upskilfulness, I missed. 

‘* What I want to ask is, how ’d you like to stay up some night and take Cecco’s 
place at watching the grapes. I’ll have my double-barrelled gun, you know, and 
Cecco ’ll lend you his gun, —I saw him to-day and he said he would, —and O, 
would n’t it be fun if we could only see some robbers and empty a barrel or so into 
their carcasses, hey?” 

I-confess I was not much influenced by this brilliant inducement, but after a time 
I consented. Jack was jubilant. 

‘*I guess the governor ’d be rambunxious, as usual, if I was to ask his permission,” 
the dutiful son remarked ; ‘‘ but he’s going away for a few days next week, and 
mother won’t hinder me, 7 know.” 

The above conversation took place in the billiard-room in the country-seat of the 
Hills, an American family in Italy, with whom I was spending a few weeks of my 
vacation. Jack was an only son, and was about eighteen years old. Of course his 
age, and the dignity consequent to a few straggling hairs on his chin (barely visible 
through a miscroscope), would have prevented him, under ordinary circumstances, 
from treating one of my tender years with anything but lofty condescension ; but as 
there was no one else in the neighborhood to associate with, he sometimes honored 
our house with his presence, and invited me to return the visit at his. To indemnify 
himself, however, he always affected to treat me in a patronizing manner, and called 
me ‘‘ Sonny ” and “‘ Bubby.” 

Well, the day at length came round when Mr. Hill was to leave home, and the 
old gentleman little knew with what delight his departure was viewed by that young 
scrapegrace, his son. Jack talked over all the objections of his mother — who was 
a mild little woman — with as much ease as he had already talked over mine, and 
the evening found us on our way to Cecco’s podere, which was just adjoining the 
grounds of theyvilla. 

We found\Gecco seated at his doorstep, and sucking a short pipe in a contempla- 
tive manner. ‘On catching sight of us, he at once jumped up, and, after making each 
of us a bow in the polite manner customary to all contadini, and wishing us a /e/icis- 
sima sera, he went into his house and brought out a great rusty blunderbuss, which 
he handed to me. I took it with some trepidation, as it was the first fire-arm I had 
ever handled. 

Cecco offered to stay up all night and help us watch the grapes, but we would n’t 
hear of such a thing; and I guess the poor fellow was glad of a chance to get one 
good night’s rest for the first time, perhaps, in many weeks. 

We roamed around the podere for some time, amusing ourselves with shooting at 
the bats that flitted to and fro above our heads ; but, dark coming on, the bats be- 
came scarcer, and at last disappeared altogether. The great town clock struck suc- 
cessively nine, ten, eleven, and still not a thief did we come across, All was as still 
and silent as the grave. 

By and by we got tired of roaming bootlessly around, and, sitting down close to a 
blackberry-bush, we endeavored to beguile the time by conversation. But, not being 
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used to late hours, we soon became sleepy, and it was not long before I was suddenly 
startled by my own head falling heavily on my breast. Hastily opening my eyes, and 
rubbing them vigorously to rub the drowsiness out of them, I looked around me. A 
few yards off I saw Jack in a recumbent position. 

‘Hello, Jack !” I ventured to whisper. 

A mild snore was my only answer. 

I got up and paced up and down for a few moments, in the hope of shaking off my 
drowsiness. Then I sat down again, and— Well, that’s the last I can remember. 
How long I slept I know not ; but I was suddenly awakened by a rough shake, and 
I heard Jack’s voice exclaiming, ‘“Hello! I say, you youngster! Wake up!” (An- 
other vigorous shake.) ‘‘ There's thieves here. Hush, now, don’t make any noise.” 

I drowsily raised myself upon my elbow, hardly hearing or understanding what 
had been said; but I had no-sooner opened my eyes, than they met a sight which 
banished all vestige of sleepiness from them in a twinkling. Through the bush we 
could distinctly perceive two figures, a man and a boy, a few hundred yards off, busily 
engaged in filling a large basket with grapes. 

**Ts your gun loaded?” asked Jack. 

“It’s all right,” said I. 

“Then fire away !” 

Bang! bang! went the two guns. ‘‘ Corpo di Bacco!” shrieked the thieves ; and 
out we rushed from our cover. The distance between us had been much too great 
for our fire-arms to inflict any injury on the depredators, so we were not at all sur- 
prised when they each took hold of a side of the basket, and ran off in as lively a 
manner as possible. Then there ensued an exciting race. The speed of the pursued, 
it is true, was impeded by their basket; but then Jack, also, had to carry his gun 
(which still contained a load), and although I had thrown aside my single-barrelled 
fire-arm immediately after discharging it, my small size prevented me from being 
much of a runner. Besides, we were not so familiar with the ground as they seemed 
to be. So long as they stayed in the open podere, however, we gained somewhat on 
them ; but when they darted out into the road, and were leading us into a neighbor- 
ing wood, the odds were rather on their side, and in all probability they would have 
escaped, but for an unlucky stumble on the part of the younger Italian. Before they 
could recover themselves we were within shooting distance. 

“* Let go guelly corbelly,” shouted Jack, in the charming Italian of which he was a 
master, as he levelled his gun. 

I doubt whether the two gentlemen addressed understood the full import of his 
words, but the gesture which accompanied them needed no translation. They hesi- 
tated for a moment, but the glistening barrels and Jack’s determined air seemed to 
decide them ; and, dashing the stolen fruit to the ground, they made off, — whither 
we neither knew nor cared. All we wanted was their booty. 

“* Guess the shortest way home ’ll be through that’ere podairy,” suggested Jack. 
So through ‘‘that’ere podairy ” we went, bearing our trophy with us. The chase 
had led us away over a mile from Cecco’s premises, but we were in the highest spirits, 
and felt as if we could walk several times that distance if necessary. 

** By Jingo!” exclaimed Jack, with a gleeful laugh, ‘‘I never saw a cheaper-look- 
ing individual than that ’ere youngster when — ” 

At the instant a big hand was placed upon my shoulder, and a gruff voice ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Aha! my boys, I’ve caught you at last, have 1?” 

I looked up, and found we were in the clutches of a tall, raw-boned countryman, 
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who looked at us with anything but favorable eyes. He evidently thought we had 
been thieving on his premises, a suspicion which was greatly strengthened by our 
basket of grapes. In vain we protested our innocence. He had caught us on his 
grounds with the fruit in our possession, and that was quite proof enough to his 
mind. 

‘*Go on in front now, and don’t stay jabbering here!” he cried, giving each of us 
a rough shove. 

“No, you don’t, neither !” wrathfully yelled Jack, driving his clenched fist square 
into the clown’s face, a home thrust which I followed up by a vigorous kick on the 
shins. The fellow staggered a little at the unexpected attack, but, instantly recov- 
ering himself, he seized Jack in his great brawny arms as though he had been a mere 
infant. He laid him on the ground, and secured his arms behind his-back with a 
stout thong, notwithstanding all his struggles. ‘I was disposed of still more easily. 

**Now,” he exclaimed, with a grim chuckle, ‘*I guess youll come where I want 
you to, eh?” . 

In fact, we found further resistance would be useless, and so we followed our 
captor, Jack beguiling the way with a torrent of abuse, poured forth with more volu- 
bility than correctness, against ‘that darned come-to-dinner,” as he persisted in 
calling the contadino, who evidently did n’t understand a word that he said. 

In a short time we arrived at the peasant’s house, and he led us into the oven- 
room, evidently with the intention of locking us up in it until morning. But a diffi- 
culty presented itself. The doors of the room were not fastened by means of lock 
and key, but by strong bolts on the inside. These were effectual enough, therefore, 
for keeping outsiders from getting zz¢o the house, but were useless for the purpose 
of preventing any one from getting out of it. The peasant, however, was not to be 
nonplussed in this way, for, glancing his eye around the room, his face suddenly 
brightened up as if he had got an idea, And he had got one. Dragging us up to 
the huge brick oven, he actually made us get into it, in spite of our remonstrances, 
Of course you understand that there was no fire burning at the time. Then he took 
a chain which was lying on the ground, and fastened the great iron door of the oven, 
leaving a small chink, however, for air. Here he left us, and went out to resume 
his watch over the grapes. We kicked and struggled for a short time, but finding 
we could n’t do any good that way we desisted, and determined to make the best 
of circumstances. The oven was a very large one, and although not high enough to 
stand up in, we could lie down in it at full length with the utmost ease. In this posi- 
tion, therefore, we remained for many dreary hours, ‘‘a prey to the most conflicting 
emotions,” as the dime novels say. At last, daylight began to creep into the window, 
and we soon heard confused noises, as though the inmates of the house were getting 
up. We yelled out at the top of our voices, to attract their attention, hoping that 
at all events they would let us out of the oven. Then we heard footsteps, as if some 
one was hurrying down stairs ; then the door of the bake-room was burst open, and 
a boyish voice exclaimed, ‘* Hello! who was that calling?” 

** Why, here we are, in the oven.” 

Then a noise as of some one undoing the chain, and the iron door swung heavily 
round on its hinges. ‘* The signorini!” 

‘* Beppe!” 

In fact, it was no other than young Beppe, ‘‘ the butter-boy,” as he was familiarly 
called at the Hills, from the fact of his furnishing their house with that indispensable 
article. His astonishment was prodigious at finding us in this predicament ; but 
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when we told him our story, he was very much concerned at the conduct of his father, 
the man who had nabbed us, declaring, however, that if he kad only known who we 
were, he would n’t have done what he did, etc., etc. In the midst of the palaver, 
who should come in but the old fellow himself, accompanied by Cecco? The latter, 
it seems, had grown uneasy at not finding us anywhere about his podere, especially 
when he discovered the gun which I had left behind me, with the barrel empty. He 
had started out in search of us, therefore, and had luckily fallen in with Beppe’s 
father. On questioning the latter as to whether he had seen anything of us, he had 
told him the story of our capture ; and, putting this and that together, they had both 
come to the conclusion that we were the missing lads. 

Beppe’s father was evermore profuse in his apologies than his son had been, and 
he really seemed so abashed that Jack himself forgot all his vows of vengeance and 
readily forgave him. : 

I heard no more of the matter till many weeks after I had left the Hills to return 
home, when I-received a letter from Jack, at the close of which was the following : — 


‘**P. S, — I suppose you remember the old coon who shut us up in his oven that 
night we went out to watch the grapes? Well, last Saturday, which was the close 
of his vintage, he sent me round by Beppe a basketful of magnificent grapes as a 
peace-offering, I suppose. Father saw them, and of course he got the whole story 
out of me in a short time. You ought to have heard him langh! He wanted to pay 
Beppe, but he would n’t take anything ; so father sent to town and got a bully little 
single-barrelled gun, which he’s going to give him as a Christmas present.” 

Wm. S. Walsh. 

Campen, N. J. 


SHOES. 


SHOEs are very ill-used articles. Almost everybody is ‘‘down on them.” They 
are made to tramp about from morning till night. At first, new shoes resent such 
treatment, and their soles cry out within them, or rather squeak out, at every step. 
They doubtless would use their tongues if they could, but they are always tongue- 
tied. But at length, after much ill usage, shoes grow patient, and forget to tell their 
wrongs. 

Shoes are very short-lived, seldom lasting a year ; but when old, and no longer fit 
for active service, instead of being allowed to rest in ease and comfort, they are 
kicked away into some dark corner of the garret, there to spend the remainder of 
their days among dust and cobwebs. 

Leather shoes are made of shoe-leather. Shoes have been used as dwelling-houses, 
for we have it from Mother Goose’s own lips that ‘‘ there was an old woman who 
lived in a shoe.” 

Shoes have only one toe apiece. Sometimes they are copper toes. Shoes often 
have toe-nails that hurt the toes of the wearer. 

Some shoes have two soles, an inner sole and an outer sole, Shoes that have two 
soles are the best shoes. Shoes often have caps, but they are worn on their toes. 
Shoes are small in stature, being but a foot long. 

Though shoes have no minds, they understand all people except those that are bare- 
footed. 

Goody Two Shoes. 

















IMPROMPTU CHARADE. — “ PHANTOM.” 


HARADES are much more difficult to act than plays or pantomimes, as they 
require for their success the power of carrying on a brilliant impromptu conver- 
sation, which is the soul of a charade. For this reason those for which the dialogue 
is written in full usually appear very insipid. I shall therefore offer a few plans 
or skeletons of good ones, leaving them to be endowed with life by the genius of the 
actors. In all words used for this purpose the pronunciation, and not the spelling of 
the syllables, is to be considered. Take for example ‘‘ PHANTOM.” 

Scene I. Fan. —A brilliant ball ; couples enter and promenade about the room, 
four of whom forin a set and dance with spirit. Others engage in conversation on 
the usual topics of society, criticise the dancers, etc. Then all waltz faster and faster, 
until one lady grows faint and is supported to the sofa by her companions, all of 
whom fan her with fans, newspapers, fire-shovels, and piéces of furniture. 

ScENE II. Tom. —A spinster sits very upright by a round table, dressed in rustic 
style. Her lover kneels before her in an awkward manner. He offers her his heart 
and hand, which she seems inclined to accept, and they discuss their plans for the 
future amicably, until she stipulates that she must have a quart of cream every day — 
for Tom. He is of course indignant at this extravagant demand, and desires to know 
who Tom is. She explains that Tom is the name of her favorite cat. He declares 
that he hates pets, and that no cat can live in his house. She says that she would 
rather give up him than Tom, and points to the door, exclaiming, ‘‘ Love me, love 
my cat,” as he exits sheepishly. 

Last SCENE. PHANTOM. — An old lady sits in an arm-chair. The lights are 
turned down very low. A company of children of all ages come running in, and beg 
the old lady to tell them a story, which, after much urging, she consents to do, 
if they will keep very still. They gather around her, and she proposes to tell them 
some facts from history ; but they demand a ghost story. She then begins:a tale of a 
beautiful young girl who many years ago lived in this very house. Her-lover went 
out in pursuit of a party of savages who had threatened the village, and was never 
heard of again. She describes in thrilling tones the grief of this lady, who wandered 
about distractedly in search of him who never came, until, heart-sick and despairing, 
she wasted away to a shadow, and slowly died of sorrow. . For years and years the 
ignorant believe that she has wandered about the house where her young dream of 
love so soon faded into despair. 

Rising up, the old lady points to the door, exclaiming, ‘‘ I can almost see her now, 
my long-lost great-grandaunt!” A loud noise is heard, a tall figure draj in a 
sheet glides in; over her face a fine muslin. handkerchief is drawn very tightly, to 
give a skull-like effect. The Phantom glides toward the old lady, who falls into its 
extended arms. The children scream with all their might as the curtain falls. 

G. B. Bartlett. 
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WORD SQUARES. — No. 30. 
1. Kind of fowl. 
2. A number. 
3. A bird. 
4. Performing. 
5. Kind of music. 


No. 31. 
1. What the deaf man does not. 
2. A female name. 
3. A law term. 
4. To beat back. 
5. Scotch for snuffing the candle. 
Bilboquet. 


CHARADE. —No. 32. 


In the bright pleasant meadows, where the 
breeze 

Is cool, with all her lambs beneath the 
trees, 

My first is sometimes found. 

Crossing the mill-stream’s path, again ’t is 
spied, 

As over it the limpid waters slide 

With a swift rushing sound. 

When information we desire to gain 

From any friend who kindly will explain, 

My second then we do. 

In wealthy homes where all is pomp and 
ease, 

Draped in rich folds upon the walls onesees 

My whole brought out to view. 

M.S. T. 
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ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 33. 





SUNKEN ISLANDS. — No. 34. 


1. He sold me an acre terribly dry and 
sterile. 

2. Do you ruba ham as I do, with salt 
and pepper? 

3. Is October mud as bad as ever? 

4. Order a tin can, diameter ten inches. 

5. Eric and I ascended the mountain. 

“The Happy Four.” 


PRIZE REBUS.—No. 35. 
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ENIGMAS. — No. 36. 
I am found in the farm, in the mine, in 
the street, 
In the hills, in the walk of the people 
you meet. 
I am firm, I am feeble, I’m large, and I’m 
small, 
I am strong, I am long, I am short, I am 
tall. 
In the farm I obstruct, in the street I can 
aid ; 
I am bought, I am sold, I am useless in 
trade. 
I’m a stone ; I’m of wood, I’m of iron, 
or rails ; 
I assist a man’s eyes when his vision fails. 
I can walk, I can spring, I can jump, I 
can run, 
Iam found in the darkness and seen in 
the sun, 
Fack Straw. 
No. 37. 
The answer contains 12 letters, and is a 
city in the state of 11, 6, 3, 1, 7, 2, 5- 
The remaining letters, numbered 12, 8, 
9, 4, 10, is plunder. 
Ruthven. 
No. 38. 
My Ist is in come, but not in go. 
My 2d in quiver, but not in bow. 
My 3d is in present, but not in now. 
My 4th is in tree, but not in bough. 
My 5th is in violet, but not in red. 
My 6th is in mattress, but not in bed. 
My 7th is in hand, but not in wrist. 
My 8th is in cord, but not in twist. 
My whole is a river, easy to be seen, 
If you look on a map of the “Old Thir- 
teen.” 
“* Sixpence.” 
No. 39. 
My first is in glove, but not in hand. 
My second is in sea, but not in land. 
My third is in friends, but not in foes. 
My fourth is in bud, but not in rose. 
My fifth is in summer, but not in fall. 
My sixth is in narrow, but not in tall. 
My seventh is in arch, but not in bower. 
My whole is the name of a favorite flower. 
Florence E. D. 
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METAGRAM. — No. 40. 

First I am an article of jewelry. Change 
my head, and I appertain to the eye. 
Change again, I am often used for amuse- 
ment. Change again, I am a useful part 
of dress. Kate, age 12. 
ANAGRAM. —No. 41. 

CHARACTERS FROM DICKENS. 

. Ernest D. Hoadley, A. B. 
Abby R. Grendau. 
Dr. Eben M. F. Cooley. 
Sam J. Lerry. 
. George J. Ray. 
Rev. A. L. Olny, D. D. 
. Adela Storr. 
. S. Owen Polard. 
Fannie and Annie, 
PUZZLE. — No. 42. 
. What am I? 
. I am like a pugilist. Why? 
. Iam like a sentinel. Why? 
I am like a prisoner. Why? 
. Lam like a lock. Why? 
. Lam like a good boy. Why? 

7. Lam like the railroad from the sum- 
mit of Mount Washington. Why? 

8. Iamlikea bankrupt’s affairs. Why? 

g. I am like a runaway. Why? 

to. Iam like a carriage. Why? 
Jack Straw. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
No. 43. 
Carefully study the following words, 
| And there you ’ll find two well-known 
| birds. ' 
1. When the day has changed to night, 
In the darkness I give light. 
. I’mroamingaboutin thethinker’s brain; 
For me he strives with might and main. 
. The fallen leaves, the birds’ long flight, 
All show that I am here with frosty 
night. 
Now I’m large, and now I’m small, 
Ever obedient to your call. 
. Over hill and grassy mound 
Hear my fay-reverberated sound. 
. On the wide sea dreadfully I roar ; 
The brave ship sinks to rise no more. 
Henry P. Day. 
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ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 44.—A Bouquet. 
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WORD SQUARES. —No. 45. 
1. What money makes one feel. 
2. Unoccupied. 
3. A bivalve. 
4. A plant. 
Hugh M. Clarke. 


No. 46. 


1. Chief commodity. 

2. Articles of furniture. 
3- Most capable. 

4- To delight. 

5. A party to a contract. 


6. High regard. 
c., 7. 





/ 
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ENIGMA. — No. 47. 
I am composed of 23 letters. 
My 16, 7, 17, 9, 12, a person does every 
day. 
My 23, 20, 8, 3, is a marine fish. 
My 18, 4, 11, is part of the body. 
My 23, 6, 14, 13, 8, is used in making 
whiskey. 
My 8, 7, 22, 9,-is a bird. 
My 1, 20, 4, 15, is an animal. 
My 19, 2, 10, 21, 17, 14, 5, 18, is a min- 
eral. 
My whole is one of “Poor Richard’s 
Sayings.” 
Harry. 


ANSWERS. 


Coming events cast their shadows before. | “ Friendly” with him. Our “ Peace” was much 


17- 
on 4 G) - V ents) (ka’s T) (T hare) (s hay | 
do’s) (B F o’er).} 

18. We went to an “Inn” toget dinner. The 
“Table ’’ was covered with a “‘ Black ’’ cloth, and 
it was furnished with old and broken “China.” 

When dinner was ready, the landlady, who looked 
like an ‘‘ Amazon,” made a noise with a “ Big 
Horn.” Then the “ Cook” served a “ Salmon” 
which had too much “ Spice” in it, and'a “ Pigeon” 
which savored too much of ‘Greece,’”’ which 
faa “ Alexandria” a pain in the “ Brest.” We 

some “‘ Sandwich-es”’ made of “ Ham,” which 
‘ite good ; we had also ‘Graham ”’ bread ; 
esert,” we had “‘ Madeira” and “‘ Oran 
In the midst of our dinner, we were disturbe * 
a “ Bog” running across the table. We then went 
to take a “* Lookout ” on “ Stillwater,” which was 
quite “Blue.” As it was “Chili,” I put on a 

“Nubia.” “ Adelaide” put on a “Tule” veil, 
fastened with a “Ribbon,” also a “‘ Cashmere % 
shawl. Then “ Charl n his “ Flattery,” 

and “ Adelaide”’ declared that she would not be ' 





disturbed by the a wre of a cranes ** Man.’ 

** Elizabeth’? ha Pearl’ ring. I hada 
“French ’”’ bag made of ‘ Morocco.” In a little 
while we went down to “‘ Bowling Green.” There 
we bade “ Farewell.” 

1y. Band, hand, land, sand, wand. 

20. Why tip a pot o’ mustard over? (White 
meroneess tarred over.) 

Weigh, way ; where, ware; waist, waste. 
John after eatin —— 's steak takes a long 
inal and has a good s. 
23. Lancers. 
4 D U 25. 
US 


ED 
. Look before you leap, 


Snowdrop. 
Canaan, > Comm (me on C on N.) 
A low.) 


Buffalo. (Bu F 








WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


UR readers will observe that Mrs. Diaz’s full 

name — Adsy Morton Diaz —is signed to 
her article (“‘ The Story of Florinda ’’) in the pres- 
ent number of our magazine; and we wish them 
to know the real Mrs, Diaz under that name in 
future. 


This change in the signature is made in con- | 


sequence of the surprising conduct of the spurious 
Mrs. Diaz, which—as probably but few of our 
readers have seen the newspaper accounts of it — 
we will state briefly here. 

The real name of the unreal Mrs. Diaz is Dyce ; 
and it was no doubt the similarity in the two 
names as pronounced by many people that first 
suggested to her the brilliant idea of assuming to 
be the author of the famous “‘ William Henry Let- 
ters.”” In this, however, her ignorance even of 


the correct pronunciation of her stolen name was 
exposed. She called herself, in speaking, Mrs. 


Dy'az; while the name, which is Spanish (al- 
though she who rightfully bears it is American in 
every fibre), is properly pronounced De'as. We 
can imagine some reader of “Our Young Folks,” 
on being introduced to the lady when she was 
plain Mrs. Dyce, exclaiming, delightedly, “ Mrs. 
Diaz, the authoress?” or, “ Are you related to 
Mrs. Diaz who writes the ‘ William Henry Let- 
ters’?”” And we can imagine the lady saying to 
herself, “If I am not, I will be, for I see that 
name will be a passport to good society”; and 
“Mrs. Diaz, the authoress,”’ she became accord- 
ingly. 

Her first appearance in that character was in 
New London, Conn., a year ago last summer. 


| fleeced boarding-house and hotel keepers, — for 
| of course she never paid her bills, — and deceived 
even some literary people, who, without doubting 
her genui , merely d their di i 
| ment on finding “so little to Mrs. Diaz.” Mean- 
| while persons who had made her acquaintance 
began to write to the real authoress, at Plymouth, 
| Mass. ; and finally the latter received a formida- 
ble bill for board at Earle’s Hotel, where she had 
never been in her life, with an urgent request for 
a settlement. 

Of course the lady she had been so shamelessl§ 
misrepresenting made haste to denounce the im- 
postor; and Mrs. Dyce was arrested, in the midst 
| of her astonishing career, and taken before a 
magistrate, on a charge of fraud. Owing to some 
defect in the law she was released, and she is 
again at large, — perhaps in some other city, rep- 
resenting some other literary personage. 

She is described as a person of agreeable man- 
ners, wonderfully pious when with pious people, 
with a blonde complexion, a sweet, low voice, and 
a persuasive tongue. She is certainly .possessed 
of vast audacity, with a plentiful lack of modesty, — 
in which respect she is the very opposite of our 
Mrs. Diaz, who could never in her life have put 
forth claims to social distinctions and favors on 
the strength of her literary pretensions. 

This clever impostor was born of Irish parent- 
| age, in Philadelphia, about forty years ago, and 

married to her husband, Dyce,—also of Irish 

| blood, — in St. Louis, about twenty years ago. 
| Instead of earning a livelihood and acquiring true 
honors by an honest exercise of her talents, she 
| prefers to gain a precarious existence by swin- 
| dling. 





} 


| 
| 





She played her part remarkably well, and received | She seems to have invented a middle name for 
a great many attentions from people who knew | the initial M., in her assumed character, and to 
the author of “ William Henry” by reputation, | have chosen a romantic one, Medora, for so it got 
and delighted to honor her. Parties and serenades into the newspapers. And this reminds us of a 
were given her, together with more substantial | curious error that occurred in the title-page of 
marks of esteem. In short, she “sponged” her | Mrs. Diaz’s bright little story of “The King’s 
living out of the good New London people, until, | Lily and Rosebud,” where the first name of the 
emboldened by success, she went to New York, to | writer is printed Annie. In justice to the real 
play the same part on a larger stage. | author of “ William Henry,” we now give her cor- 
‘There she introduced herself as a poor author- | rect name in connection with her writings, and 
ess, always about to receive large sums from her | assure our readers that, the world over, there is 
publishers, but always in present want of assist- only one A déy Morton Diaz. 
ance, which her dupes, believing her to be the 


real Mrs. Diaz, were only too ready torender. She! Ruthie M.— Pompeii is pronounced Pom-pa’ye 
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7. F., Washington, D. C., sends us the follow- 
ing original and exceedingly ingenious solution 
of Anne Steward’s celebrated riddle, — never be- 
fore solved, we believe, — which appeared in our 
“Letter Box” last December. We think our cor- 
respondent is fully entitled to the “50 pounds re- 
ward.” 

Many of our readers may need to be told that 
Worcester’s definition of AHarage is: * An emol- 
ument of priests, arising from oblations through 
the means of the altar”; and that he defines 
Alterage as “‘ the fostering of a child.” 


I. 


Some “ noble spirit ” help me to “divine” 
‘The “ corresponding word of ev’ry line,” 
Through whose initial marks that city’s name 
Shall reappear, of olden time and fame. 


IL. 
Apollo Belvedere, I name, — “the noblest object 
in the world of art”’ ; 
Light, fountain of life and power, — “ the bright- 
est gem that nature can impart” : 
Evidence, weighty, more than law, — “the point 
essential in a lawyer’s case ” ; 
X, the Cross, for centuries upheld, — “the well- 
known signal in the time of peace ” ; 
Agriculture, nature’s subduer,—,“‘the farmer’s 
prompter when he drives the plough ” ; 

Nuncupatory, not written, — “‘the soldier’s duty 
and the lover’s vow’; 

Daystar! bright Venus of the morn, — “the 
planet seen between the earth and sun” ; 

Redemption, God's free gift to man, — “ the prize 
that merit never yet has won” ; 

Ingots of gold and silver are — “‘the miser's treas- 
ure and the badge of Jews” ; 

Alt’rage, — offspring and offerings, — “‘ the wife’s 
ambition ane the parson’s dues.” 


IIT. 


Now, to your view, a city’s name is shown, 
Ancient and great, and of no small renown, — 
On History’s time-worn page, a glorious name, 
Preserving mighty Alexander’s fame. 


In answer to Minnie Angell’s request regarding 
the Aolian harp, “ Reader”’ reminds us that the 
following good description of one appeared in 
“Our Letter Box” in November, 1868: ‘“‘ Make 
a rectangular box of very thin deal, as long as the 
window in which it is placed is broad, about five 
inches deep and six inches wide. Over the upper | 
surface of the box, which is pierced with sounding: | 
holes, like the sounding-board of a fiddle, stretch } 
several catgut or wire strings with a slight degree 
of tension, and the harp will be completed.” It 
is the wind that sets the strings to vibrating. 

The question was also answered by Ada E. Tal- 





bot, and by Maud, who says: “The simplest 
olian harp is formed of several waxed strings, 
graduated in thickness, attached to pegs and fas- 
tened to the window.” 


We cheerfully give place to the following protest 
from an esteemed Young Contributor. Whatever 
may be “* Bilboquet’s”’ religious sentiments, we are 
sure that he would not willingly have offended 
those of another person. 


CAMDEN, N. J., January 20, 1873, 
Epitors or “Our Younc Foitks” : — 

I hope you will allow me, as a Catholic and a 
person whom thirteen years’ residence in Italy 
has perhaps qualified to have an opinion on the 
subject, to point out to my talented brother Young 
Contributor, “‘ Bilboquet,” an act of injustice 
which he has committed in his clever sketch enti- 
tled “Sacro Bambino.” And first let me premise 
that I’m not going to assert that the Bambino in 
question is gifted with miraculous powers. That’s 
one of those things which Catholics themselves 
are at perfect liberty to believe or not as they 
choose. I’ve not taken any pains to examine 
into the subject, and therefore am not competent 
to give an opinion. But | should certainly be 
strongly inclined to believe anything which has 
the sanction of such learned and pious men as the 
Italian priests; for I’m not one of those who 
would reject a miracle merely on the grounds that 
it is a miracle. The logical sequence of that, it 
seems to me, would be the rejection of those men- 
tioned in the Scriptures. If it is absurd to believe 
in a miracle which happened in Anno Domini 
1872, why is it not absurd to believe in one which 
happened in Anno Domini 32? 

But I will waive that question, and go directly 
to the point. The injustice I complain of is his 
styling those learned and pious men “wily old 
priests.” Now, even granting that the alleged 
miracles are untrue, does it follow that the priests 
are impostors? May not the physician be mis- 
taken as well as the patient? Why doesn’t your 
contributor lean to the more charitable view, par- 
ticularly when he might remember that priests 
don’t grow spontaneously in Italy, but are part 
and parcel of the “poor superstitious people” 
who excite such generous compassion in his manly 
breast? 

Now, I was brought up among these men, knew 
many of them personally, and therefore had an 
unusually good opportunity of judging as to their 
characters, yet I can conscientiously say that I 
never met one who was n’t as pure, as virtuous, as 
noble a creature as walks God’s earth to-day. 
Many of them belong to rich and aristocratical 
families, and have been prompted by the spirit 
of the sublimest self-sacrifice to comply literally 
with the exhortation of our Lord to leave all and 
ollow him; who have turned from a life of ease, 
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affluence, and luxury, to embrace one of toil, pov- 
erty, and mortification. 

Let your contributor, then, speak of them, if he 
will, with that benevolent contempt which a supe- 
rior order of beings is privileged to use towards 
an inferior; but I beg of him, as a Christian and 
a gentleman, not to charge them with one of the 
vilest and dirtiest sins which our fallen nature is 
capable of, that of religious imposture. 

I have made this letter longer than I had in- 
tended when I first set out to write it; but if you 
can find room for it, I shall esteem it as a very 


great favor. 
Very respectfully yours, 


Wm. S. Watsu. 


V. M. Guild reminds us that there is a chapter 
on Ventriloguism in Lee & Shepard’s “ Ameri- 
can Home Book of Games,” etc. N. A. G. 
Shepard, and others interested in the subject, will 
please take notice. 

A. S. L. — The peculiar privilege enjoyed by a 
cadet at West Point is that he is maintained 
and educated at the expense of the government. 
The course of instruction (four years) includes not 
only military tactics, and the various details of the 
art of war, but literature, philosophy, French, 
mathematics, chemistry, civil engineering, miner- 
alogy, etc. One cadet is appointed for each con- 
gressional district, by the member from that dis- 
trict, besides ten annually at large by the Presi- 
dent. For further particulars apply to the member 
of Congress from your district. 


Wilson S. Howell, in sending a very good list 
of answers to our last month’s puzzles, asks: 
“What authority is there for saying that brass 
can be dug from the earth? I have seen it sev- 
eral times in the Bible.” 

To which we reply that by the word in the 
Bible (Deut. viii. 9) translated drass, copper was 
probably meant. 

He adds: “‘ May I please have a place in “Our 
Letter Box” for these few questions, to be an- 
swered by subscribers ? 

1. Why are old maids called spinsters? 

2. Why do sailors call liquor grog ? 

3. Why is a sirloin so called? 

4. How was tinted paper discovered ? 


Llewellyn, —It is not probable that we shall 
have any more “ Round-the-World Joe” pa- 
pers, by the bright and racy “ George Eager.” 
The real name of the author we are not at liberty 
to give. 


CHARLESTOWN, MsS., January 7, 1873. 
Dear “ Younc Forks” :— 

I fear you will think me rather old to ask ques- 
tions of the “ Young Folks,”” when I tell you I 
have children old enough to be very anxious each 
month for the time to come that brings with it 
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your fresh and beautiful magazine. And then, 
too, I take the “‘ Atlantic Monthly,” and most of 
the little folks would think that if 1 constantly 
read all the learned papers contained in that mag- 
azine I seust be old; but I really can’t say which 
of the two publications I love best. This I am 
confident of, — I shall never grow too old to love 
the “* Young Folks”! 

But I was going to ask you some questions, that 
I hope some of your correspondents will be able 
to answer. Who composed the meusic of ‘* Sweet 
Home” and the “ Last Rose of Summer”? We 
can all appreciate the simple and beautiful words 
of Payne and Moore; but is not the universal 
fame these songs have, due in a great measure to 
their sweet melodies? 

I enclose a little word puzzle that has caused 
considerable amusing perplexity at our home. 

Yours truly, 
Cousin Bos. 


Here is the puzzle: If three cats kill three rats 
in three minutes, how many cats will it take to 
kill a hundred rats in a hundred minutes? 


Our Young Contributors. “ Lost inthe Woods,” 
by Fern, and “ One Saturday,” by Harry T. 
Black, are accepted. 

The best article on our honorable mention list 
this month is “ The Gamin of Paris,” by G. B., 
which is quite well written, but rather long, and 
not altogether adapted to the department of “‘ Our 
Young Contributors.” Following this, in the or- 
der of excellence, are “ Nan’s Christmas,” by V- 
C. H.; “ Holidays,” by Edith C. ; “ Anarchy in 
a Fewel-Case,” by Bertie C.; “* The Old Oak,” 
by Clara B.; “ Voices. of the School-Room,” by 
Maude H.; “ Bodby’s Catastrophe,” by Patty 
Penn ; “ Our Bleak Forest Adventure,” by J. F. 
R. ; “A Search in a Garret,” by A. F. P.; “An 
Excursion to the Moléson,” by ‘“‘ Mademoiselle 
Mouse” ; and “ Bertha’s Yoke,” by C.F. P. Of 
nearly all these the general remark may be made 
that the style of position is more 
than the interest of the subjects treated. 

In “ The Reminiscences of a Rustic,” on the 
contrary, the subject is better than the style. The 
description of the boy’s first experience in firing 
off a gun is quite amusing, and so is the account 
of the fastidious city cousin’s elegant shirt carried 
off by a calf, whilst he was enjoying a bath in the 
river. The animal was beginning to chew it, when 
at the sight “‘ Ed rushed out of the water, picked 
up stones, and furiously attacked the enemy. It 
was one of the most comical sights I ever wit- 
nessed, to see our city cousin, a most proper lad, 
running about the prairies stark naked, and yelling 
like an Indian, chasing a steer, from whose mouth 
protruded a white shirt, which every now and 
then flaunted in the breeze like an ensign of vic- 
tory.” 
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“An Adventure with a Snake” and “My 
Inquisitive Friend,” by W. H. H., are not with- 
out literary merit, but they would have been bet- 
ter if written in a more direct and less elaborate 
style. 

We have on our list two or three little poems 
by very young contributors, which would have 
been accepted this month if we had not already 
as many poems on hand as we can use in several 
numbers. “Ivie’’ (age 13) gives us this pretty 
picture in a piece entitled “4A Glance Down- 
wards” :— 

“ Leaning over the boatside, 
What do you think we spy, 
As we sit gazing downwards, 
«Mabel, Harry, and I? 


“ Tiny gardens of seaweed, 
Waving their feathery arms ; 
Glittering rosy coral, 
Hiding its untold charms ; 


“ Leaves with clear-cut outline ; 
Mosses gracefully curled ; 
Mysteries deep and unfathomable, 
Down in this fairy world.” 


And here are some bright glimpses of “ 7he 
Snow,” by Ellie V. Talbot (same age) : — 
“* The wind is cold, the clouds are gray, 
The sun shines not: ’t will snow to-day. 
A little snow-bird now I see, 
Sitting forlorn upon a tree. 
Poor little bird, what will you do? 
How will you brave the long storm through? 
Come in, — I have a nice warm room ; 
You need not sit there in the gloom. 
Ah! here’s a snow-flake, — one, two, three, 
Fluttering down so silently ! 
One, two, three, four, 
Yes, more and more, 
Floating, flying, 
Dropping, dying, 
On the ground below. .... 


“ Snowy wreaths of silvery spray 
Hang on the boughs like leaves in May..... 
Each little stem 
Holds up its gem 
So silver white, 
So feather light!” 


“ Spring Time,” by Annabel V. Duvarny (age 
11), is equally creditable, considering the years 
of the writer. 

PHILADELPHIA, January 26, 1873. 
Dear “Younc Fo.xs” : — 

I will try to answer one of your questions. The 
reason why a fire will not burn as readily in a cold 
grate as in a warm one is this: In a cold grate 
much of the heat of the fire is taken away to warm 
the iron, thereby really crippling it. This may be 
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regarded as a foolish answer, but I think it is cor- 
rect, I have seen a strong gaslight suddenly ex- 
tinguished by inserting a piece of cold steel in the 
flame. It conducted the heat away so rapidly as 
to totally extinguish it. It is not right to let a 
fire have too much cold air, either, except it come 
in a good draft. Pertaining to the same subject, 
I believe that several of the blast furnaces in 
Pennsylvania use heated air for the blast. As I 
understand it, oxygen is as easily abstracted from 
warm as from cold air, but cold air wastes much 
of the heat of the fire in heating itself. 
Respectfully, 
S. E. M. 

£. W. writes that there zs a translation of Ma- 
dame de Pressensi’s ‘“‘Rosa."” It is by Mrs. 
Fletcher, published by the Harpers. G. ¥., ¥, 
says there is a translation published by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, Phila. 


Tue best answers to our geographical puzzle 
(No. 18) were received from Lottie and Harry 
Carryl, Philip W. Crannell, Ivy, W. Foster, Sallie 
P. Ackley, Callie G. Quint, Belle E. Bradley, 
Lizzie Grubb, Babette and Annie, “‘ Four Sincere 
Admirers,”” Marie Louise, Pigmy, Lena R. Brack- 
ett, and Susie A. Murray. 

The prize rebus and several other puzzles were 
answered by Caroline F. Neal. 

Other early answers to our last month’s puzzles 
were sent in by “Tri-bune,”” Kate Hamilton, 
Minnie Thomas, W. A. Howell, Hattie J. Brig- 
ham, Rosabel, Mary Bushnell, Ruthie M., Allie 
and Lou, Susie C. Keniston, A, B. H., Josie and 
Lillie Townsend, F. May Lyon, Willey L. Cris- 
sey, and A. P. Folwell (age 8). 


HERE are our answers to Jack Straw’s unan- 

swered riddle, given last month : — 
My first is a letter ; 
My second a word ; 
My third is a beast ; 
My whole is a bird. 

** Killdeer” (k-ill-deer) and “‘ Titmouse” (t-it- 
mouse). One species of titmouse is the common 
chickadee: the killdeer is the little beach-bird 
(a species of plover), so called from its peculiar 
note. ‘‘ Titmouse” is also given as an answer by 
Wilson S. Howell, ‘Tom Twist,” and Babette 
and Annie. 

“ Sigh for nothing, owe nothing ”’ (cipher noth- 
ing, O nothing) is the interpretation of the rule 
of conduct with which we closed last: month’s 
“Letter Box”; guessed by Caroline F. Neal, 
Lottie, Babette and Annie, Edith C. Coursen, and 
others. 

Erratum. — In the story of ‘‘ Clarence Shank’s 
Adventure,” in our February number, the name 
of the town “‘ Owego” (in Tioga Co., N. Y.) was 
misprinted ‘ Oswego.” 








SEWING THE CRADLE-QUILT. 


[See “ Uncle Joe’s Little Samaritan.” 





